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Lincoln's  Life  Stands  as  Model  For 
Nation's  Conduct  Today 


Editor,  The  Pittsburgh  Press: 

No  life  in  history  more  ennobles 
the  common  man  than  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  rose  above 
sordid  circumstance.  Almost  whol- 
ly untutored  he  made  himself 
master  of  logic,  language  and  law. 
Almost  undisciplined  from  without 
his  life  was  ordered  from  within 
by  a  code  of  duty  and  an  ideal 
of  service  which  enabled  him  to 
afford  to  this  nation  a  leadership 
so  wise  and  firm  but  withal  so 
gentle  as  to  preserve  it's  integrity 
in  the  hour  of  its  supreme  need. 

Great  principles  make  great 
men.  Such  principles  are  not  nec- 
essarily new  principles,  they  sel- 
dom spring  from  the  Jovian 
brows  of  leaders  of  prestige  and 
assured  position.  They  are  usual- 
ly simplicity  itself.  Truths  as  ele- 
mental as  human  heart  throbs 
which,  taking  hold  upon  the 
mental  and  spiritual  conscious- 
ness of  men,  convert  them  into 
dynamic  exemplars  of  great  move- 
ments. Such  principles  sway,  build 
and  give  direction  to  the  lives  of 
men.  Such  a  principle  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is,  "That  all  men 
are  created  equal,  etc." 

To  give  effect  and  implementa- 
tion to  that  principle,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  was  written  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  It  was 
given  legal  form  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  support  of  it,  Lincoln 
gave  his  life.  In  this  he  struck 
hands  with  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
penned  it. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  the  fairest 
civilization  the  world  has  yet 
known.  But  while  we  might  only 
a  few  years  ago  have  said  that, 
what  of  today,  what  of  the  young- 
er generations  who  scan  the  fu- 
ture as  they  see  this  country  in 


control  of  a  nation-wide  Tam- 
many Hall  clique,  served  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  paid  hench- 
men, is  his  liberty  safe  and  the 
door  of  equal  opportunity  being 
closed  as  distress,  duobt,  alarm, 
run  like  tidal  waves  through  the 
nation.  Strident  voices  cry  out 
against  American  institutions,  lib- 
erties, principles.  The  history  and 
the  achievements  of  America  are 
held  in  contempt.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  sneered  at,  the  sacred 
alters  of  liberty  are  scorned  as 
belonging  to  a  horse  and  buggy 
age.  The  national  honor  has  been 
repudiated,  class  hatreds  are  be- 
ing fanned  to  white  heat.  Gov- 
ernment claims  the  right  to  plan, 
to  order,  to  regiment  the  lives  of 
our  people.  The  liberties  of  the 
individual  are  being  subordinated 
to  the  desires  of  the  mass. 

Opportunism,  expediency,  polit- 
ical temporizing— these  are  the 
policies  of  the  day.  The  appetite 
of  the  mob  replaces  national  mor- 
ality in  national  policy.  Govern- 
ment does  not  point  the  road  to 
recovery  through  the  release  of 
individual  enterprise  under  liberty 
to  rebuild  the  nation.  Instead  it 
posts  its  myriad  of  spies  and  in- 
spectors to  watch  the  business  and 
pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  its 
citizens. 

We  do  not  blink  the  difficulties 
but  the  issue  is  the  safety  of  in- 
dividual liberty  under  free  insti- 
tutions. Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  in  four  more 
years  of  Democratic  rule  this  re- 
public will  come  to  a  close  and  in 
the  words  of  Washington  we  quote, 
"The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone,  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  the  brave.  If  we  wish  to 
be  free  we  must  fight. 

DAVID  W.  FAGAN. 

6304  Alderson  St. 
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FAIRBANKS    ON   LINCOLN 

The  speech  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  at  Chestnut  Street  Hall 
last  night  was  the  crowning  feature 
of  a  great  event;  an  event  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  within  another 
hundred  years.  It  was  a  great 
speech,  on  a  great  occasion,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  orator,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  worthy 
of  the  audience  embracing  the  Gov- 
ernor and  leading  citizens  of  a  vast 
Commonwealth  and  worthy  of  the 
great  man  in  whose  memory  it  was 
delivered. 

The  oration,  which  is  printed  in  full 
in  THE  PATRIOT  this  morning,  will 
endure  as  one  of  the  most  admirable 
reviews  ever  made  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Liberator;  sympathetic,  appre- 
ciative, truthful,  dignified,  scholarly 
and  so  interesting  and  eloquent  that 
every  one  who  starts  to  read  it  must 
read  it  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  life  and  services  pre-  | 
Bent  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject 
for  the  orator  and  the  poet,  yet  it  is 
one  that  has  been  treated  so  often,  so 
ably  and  from  so  many  different 
standpoints  that  it  Is  not  easy  to  pre- 
sent a  new  study  of  it  in  a  way  to 
enthrall  the  attenion  and  Instruct  the 
mind. 

This  Mr.  Fairbanks  did  last  night 
and  in  doing  it  he  added  to  his  own 
just  fame  as  a  student  of  history,  aa 
a  master  of  the  English  language,  as 
an  analyst  of  the  motives  and  char- 
acters of  men  and  as  a  philosophical 
observer  of  stupendous  movements. 

At  the  same  time  he  did  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  people  of 
Harrisburg  and  Pennsylvania  that 
they  will  ever  hold  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 


Lrl     iks,  rles 


A  Distinguished  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

The  address  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  last  night  on  Lincoln  forms 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  martyr  President. 

Especially  illuminating  was  the  speaker's  analysis  of  Lincoln's  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  that  confronted  him  at  various  important 
periods  in  his  career. 

The  wisdom  and  breadth  of  vision  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  shown  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  administration,  said  Mr.  Fairbanks,  In  the  selection  for 
his  Cabinet  of  his  chief  competitors  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
"He  had  no  fear  that  they  would  dominate  the  administration  or  over- 
shadow it  in  the  public  eye." 

Could  volumes  tell  more  of  the  largeness  of  the  Lincoln  mind,  its 
utter  guiltlessness  of  petty  jealousy,  its  calm  confidence  in  the  right? 

Another  point  in  the  character  of  Lincoln  forcefully  brought  out  by 
the  orator  of  the  evening  was  the  fact  that  while  his  life  was  spent  in 
conflict,  his  instincts  were  those  of  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  fought  "not 
for  the  love  of  contest  but  for  the  love  of  truth." 

If  the  address  of  the  Vice-President  had  brought  out  nothnlg  more 
than  these  two  high  lights  of  the  Lincoln  portrait,  it  would  have  been  a 
notable  production. 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Vice-President  Fairbanks. 

We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Although  the  earthly  career  of  the  great  liberator  closed  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  the  influence  of  his  name  is  present  with 
us.  It  almost  seems  as  if  he  still  walked  among  the  people  he 
loved  and  served  in  the 
full  possession  of  his 
mighty  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  born 
among  those  conditions 
which  develop  the  finest 
fiber  and  the  sturdiest 
qualities.  He  was  in  the 
best  sense  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  was  born 
amid  lowly  surroundings 
and  died  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  all  the 
world.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  child  of  liberty  and  so 
loved  liberty  that  he 
wished  that  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  might  be  free. 
It  was  quite  natural  that 
he  should  have  become  the 
guide  and  prophet  of  the 
down-trodden    colored    race. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  career 
was  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  Providence 
presides  over  the  destiny 
of  the  great  republic. 
Who  better  suited  than  he 
among  the  many  illus- 
trious men  of  his  day  to 
give  to  freedom  a  new  and 
larger  meaning  upon  the 
Western  Continent?  A 
supreme  opportunity  came 
to  him  and  he  met  it  in  a 
supreme   way. 

We  do  not  grow  weary 
with  the  frequent  contem- 
plation   of    the     character 

of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  find  it  full  of  inspiration.  It  is  a 
tremendous  power  for  good  and  with  the  increasing  years 
will  continue  to  be  an  uplifting  influence  among  men.  It  will 
tend  to  summon  them  to  higher  and  better  service  in  behalf  of 
mankind  and   to   increased   devotion   to   the   welfare   of   the   state. 


Vice-President  Fairba? 
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Fairbanks   (Former  Vice-President  of  U.   S.) 
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Sidelights  on  Lincoln 


Extracts  from  Address  of  For- 
mer Vice  President  Fairbanks 


Lincoln's    Candor   and    Honesty. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as  president  was  marked  with 
candor  and  honesty.  The  most  critical  historian  has 
discovered  no  word  or  act  of  his  which  was  not  as 
direct  as  light.  He  was  honest  and  straightforward 
in  private  life  and  when  elevated  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen  he  carried  with 
him  the  honest  and  straightforward  methods  of  the 
private  citizen.  He  was  not  given  to  finesse  or  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  any  sort  of  leger- 
demain; there  was  no  suggestion  in  him  of  double 
dealing  either  with  friend  or  foe;  there  was  no  jug- 
gling with  words;  he  meant  what  he  said  and  said 
what  he  meant.  Always  and  everywhere  he  was 
open-minded  and  open-hearted.  The  world  well  knew 
him   as    Honest   Abe. 


(  Lincoln    Never    a    Factionalism 

He  was  the  nation's  president— not  the  president  '} 
of  clique  or  clan  or  class,  or  white  or  black,  or  rich 
or  poor;  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  all.  He  en- 
deavored to  fill  all  people  with  confidence  in  each 
I  other,  and  in  the  soundness  and  beneficence  of  their 
political  institutions.  He  never  either  by  act  or 
thought  or  word  set  his  countrymen  at  war  with 
each  other.  He  was  not  a  factionalism,  those  who 
stood  for  the  union  he  favored,  and  those  who  were 
against    it   he   opposed    with    all    his    power. 

Lincoln    Careful    of    Power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  abused  the  great  power  which 
the  people  entrusted  to  him.  He  never  derived  pleas- 
.  ure  from  the  mere  exercise  of  power;  he  exercised 
it  only  because  he  must— to  accomplish  the  great  na- 
tional purpose  of  the  hour.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
him  that  although  possessing  unlimited  power  he 
never  abused  it  except  upon  the  side  of  mercy. 

There  were  muckrakers  in  those  days  quite  as  viru- 
lent and  as  reckless  as  those  we  have  had  in  recent 
times.  There  seemed  to  be  no  restraint  upon  those 
who  sought  to  belittle  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen.  Cartoonists  held  him  up  to  ridicule  in 
the  public  prints  and  poisoned  paragraphs  were  forged 
to  embarrass  and  destroy  his  usefulness.  He  was 
charged  with  being  weak— although  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  men.  Statesmen  laying  some  hold  to  public 
confidence  impeached  his  capacity  to  deal  success- 
fully with  the  tremendous  problems  which  pressed 
upon  him  from  every  hand;  unwise  though  well- 
meaning  men  embarrassed  him  by  urging  important 
action  prematurely  and  were  but  little  less  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  those  against  him  in  open  arms. 
He  was  confronted  by  enemies  at  the  front  and 
vicious  foes  in  the  rear.  There  was  plotting— plotting 
—everywhere.  Amidst  it  all  he  walked  his  way  with 
sublime  faith,  with  unchanged  purpose,  invoking  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen  upon  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause  and  upon  its  ultimate  triumph  the  as- 
sistance  of  Almighty   God. 

Lincoln's    Strong;     Cabinet. 

Mr.    Lincoln    called    to    his    cabinet    men    of    excep- 


tional ability.  He  chose  them  for  their  loyalty  to  a 
common  cause,  and  not  because  of  their  personal 
devotion  to  him.  Among  the  number  were  great  men, 
capable  of  occupying  the  presidency  itself;  they  were 
trained  politicians  and  consummate  statesmen  who  at 
first  looked  upon  their  chief  as  not  qualified  for  his 
task  and  were  disposed  to  inaugurate  policies  for 
him.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  the  head  of  the 
government  was  the  man  the  people  had  chosen  for 
that  high  post;  that  he  fully  comprehended  its  mech- 
anism, and  that  he  was  more  masterful  than  they  in 
dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  the  hour.  He  was 
not  too  great  to  consider  advice  from  his  cabinet  and 
accept  it  where  it  was  sound,  or  reject  or  modify 
it  whenever  his  superior  wisdom  deemed  it  essential. 
He  listened  with  grateful  attention  to  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  great  public  business  from  any 
source  worthy  of  consideration.  He  had  the  patience 
to  hear,  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  decide.  Flatter- 
ers never  swerved  his  judgment,  nor  did  men  of 
power  or  might  overawe  him.  The  impress  of  his 
genius,  his  wisdom  and  his  patriotic  statesmanship  is 
upon   every  great   act   of   his   administration. 

He  freely  called  to  his  counsel  the  ablest  and  great- 
est men  of  the  republic.  He  knew  tiiat  the  people 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  he 
never  feared  comparison  with  them.  Small  states- 
men bring  about  themselves  still  smaller  men  in 
order  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be  dwarfed  in  their 
presence:  but  the  greatest  call  to  their  side  men  ot 
real   greatness. 

Lincoln    a    Party   Man 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  party  man,  that  is  to  say,  he 
believed  that  political  parties  were  exsential  in  or- 
ganizing and  giving  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
people  in  popular  government.  He^  was  laborious  in 
his  effort  to  build  up  the  republican  party  and  to 
make  it  a  fighting  force  for  good  in  the  nation.  He 
supported  and  counseled  the  support  of  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  party,  believing  that  thereby  party  solid- 
ity could  be  more  effectively  maintained.  In  short, 
he  believed  In  the  best  sense  in  party  regularity. 
Writing  to  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  New  York 
during  the  great  campaign  of  18<i4  he  said:  "I  add 
for  myself  that  I  am  for  the  regular  nominee  in  all 
cases,  and  that  no  one  could  be  more  satisfactory 
to  me  as  the  nominee  in  that  district  than  Mr.  Conk- 
ling,"  for  many  years  a  distinguished  senator  of  the 
United  States.  "I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  continued 
he,  "there  are  not  others  as  good  as  he  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  I  think  1  know  him  to  be  at  least  good 
enough." 

The    Modesty    of    Greatness. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men 
and  we  may  observe  that  true  modesty  accompanies 
real  greatness.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  he 
should  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing the  nation's  life  and  wiping  out  its  only  crime. 
No  one  was  so  well  fitted  as  he  for  the  gigantic 
task.  It  was  a  good  providence  that  gave  the  nation 
a  man  of  his  character,  poise  and  judgment;  a  man 
of  his  broad  and  genuine  sympathy,  of  his  gentle- 
ness and  strength.  The  story  of  his  life  will  exert 
an  uplifting  influence  upon  the  youth  of  the  land  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  standard  he  set  in  speech 
and  action  will  tend  to  make  men  better.  There  Is 
nothing  more  potential  for  good  than  the  luminous 
example   of  a  great   and   noble   man. 

The  nation  is  erecting  a  monument  in  the  national 
capital  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  will  be 
one  of  the  most  imposing  memorials  in  the  world; 
but  far  more  enduring  than  it  will  stand  a  united 
free  republic  for  which  he  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion  a  patriot  can  give  for  his  country  and 
his    countrymen. 
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Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111.,  Feb. 
12. — Creating  a  new  shrine  to  the 
immortal  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Lincoln's  New  Salem  postoffice 
was  dedicated  and  officially  opened 
here  today — the  131st  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipator's  birth. 

Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  came  here  fronf  Washington 
to  eulogize  Lincoln  who  served  a3 
postmaster  of  the  village  from  1832 
to  1836  and  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  young  John  W.  Geller- 
man,  the  new  village  postmaster. 

Impressive  and  dramatic  cere- 
monies marked  the  dedication  as  an 
estimated  8,000  Lincoln  admirers, 
political  leaders,  patriots  and 
private  citizens  swarmed  into  the 
reconstructed  village  where  Lin- 
coln spent  six  years  of  his  life  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  his  great 
career. 

Mail  Delivered  Four  Ways. 
Four  methods  of  mail  delivery 
gave  the  ceremonies  a  dramatic 
touch.  Opening  with  a  delivery  of 
mail  by  stage  coach  to  the  log 
replica  of  the  Hill-McNamar  store 
where  Lincoln  handled  the  mail 
more  than  a  century  ago,  the  pro* 
gram  closed  with  a  delivery  cf  mail 
by  airplane. 

Meanwhile  other  batches  of  mail 
were  being  carried  by  horseback 
to  the  reconstructed  village  and  by 
a  group  of  Springfield  Boy  Scouts. 
As  the  principal  speaker  Farley 
traced  the  life  of  the  Civil  war 
president — his  rise  from  nonentity 
to  the  presidency — and  declared 
that  such  a  career  would  have  been 
impossible  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment other  than  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

"In  this  age  of  dictatorship  and 
government  by  violence,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  recall  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  product  of  democratic 
government,"  Farley  said.  "His  rise 
to  eminence  and  immortality  in  the 


annals  of  statecraft  would  have 
been  impossible  under  any  other 
system  under  the  sun. 

Man  Of  The  People. 
"He  came  from  humble  begin- 
nings and  was  compelled  to  make 
his  own  way  without  benefit  of 
social  distinctions  or  family  for- 
tune. Even  after  he  entered  the 
White    House,    he   still   felt   ill    at 

ease  in  the  pomp  and  glitter  of 
dazzling  social  functions. 

"Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  prairies  who  was  ac- 
customed to  think  in  terms  of  man's 
eternal  struggle  against  the  ele- 
ments for  the  simple  comfort  of 
decent  food  and  adequate  shelter. 
"In  pondering  over  the  full  mean- 
ing of  his  career,  we  come  to 
understand  why  Abraham  Lincoln 
belongs  to  the  ages.  By  the  sheer 
force  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
bowers,  he  lifted  himself  high 
labove  the  errors  and  pitfalls  that 
beset  the  lives  of  lesser  men.  The 
memory  of  his  name  is  the  her- 
itage, not  of  one  party,  not  of  one 
group  or  section,  but  of  free  men 
everywhere  who  cherish  the  price- 
less qualities  of  liberty  and  justice 
without  which  life  is  not  worth  the 
living." 

Lessons  From  Lincoln. 
Speaking  from  a  platform  that 
overlooked  the  reconstructed  store 
where  Lincoln  sorted  mail  at  a 
little  hardwood  desk  104  years  ago, 
Farley  said  Lincoln  taught  the 
country  many  lessons. 

"There  are  many  lessons  in  Lin- 
coln's career  for  those  who  aspire 
[  to  public  office  but  none  is  more 
important  than  the  simple  truth 
that  character  is  the  true  founda-  ■ 

ition  of  statesmanship,"  he  con- 
tinued. 
"Lincoln  was  sincere  and  honest  ' 
in  all  his  efforts.  He  taught  the 
|  country  to  cherish  the  idea  of  union 
I  because  he  believed  in  it  so  passion- 
jately  himself.  To  those  who  op- 
posed the  appointment  of  generals 
and  commanders  who  were  not  of 
his  party,  Lincoln  replied  that  he 
was  interested  in  patriotism  and 
ability,   not   partisanship." 

For  many  years,  Farley  said,  the 
nation  has  paid  tribute  to  the  high 
accomplishments     of    Lincoln     but 
little  has  been  said  of  the  "mem- 
ory of  humble  Postmaster  Lincoln." 
"For  many  decades  now,  a  grate- 
ful nation  has  rendered  tribute  and 
devotion    to    the    memory    of    the 
I  martyred  president  who  guided  the  i 
J  storm  tossed  ship  of  state  through  j 
j  one   of   its   most   crucial   periods,"  | 
I  he  commented. 

!  "Lincoln's  name  has  been  placed  j 
(high  up  on  the  honor  roll  of  great 
American  statesmen;  scholars,  his- 
torians and  poets,  regardless  of 
party  or  section,  have  united  in 
proclaiming  the  heroic  labors  he 
performed  in  preserving  the  Union 
and  protecting  the  integrity  of  free 
institutions. 

"Yet    perhaps    this    is    the    first 


time  that  citizens  have  gathered  to 
i  observe  the  memory  of  humble 
I  Postmaster  Lincoln.  In  the  bright 
flame  of  his  later  achievements, 
many  people  forget  that  the  Great 
Emancipator  had  his  first  experi- 
ence in  public  office  while  serving 
|as  postmaster  in  New  Salem." 
Senator  Slattery  Speaks. 
U.  S.  Senator  James  M.  Slattery 
told  the  audience  that  the  kindli- 


Farley, 
James  A. 


iness  and  firmness  of  Lincoln  is 
needed  by  the  nation  "in  the  pres- 
ent hour  of  national  emergency." 

"We  who  live  in  Illinois  have 
been  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
been  able  to  supplement  the  record 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a  wealth 
I  of  story  and  legend  about  our 
:  state's  most  beloved  hero,"  he  said. 

"And  all  of  these  stories  empha- 
size the  two  most  endearing  and 
I  enduring  traits  that  marked  his 
footsteps  all  along  the  path  from 
log  cabin  to  the  White  House. 

"One  was  the  gentle  and  gen- 
erous kindliness  of  the  man  whose 
religion  was  to  love  his  God  with 
all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  might, 
and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
The  other  was  his  deep  devotion 
to  freedom  and  equality  that  would 
brook  no  compromise  in  its  'firm- 
ness to  do  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right.' " 

"In  the  present  hour  of  national 
emergency  we  need  both  that  kind- 
liness and  that  firmness." 

Senator  Lucas  On  Program. 

U.  S.  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas, 
Havana,  termed  the  dedication  an 
event  with  parallel  in  history  and 
called  Lincoln  the  "idol  of  all  man- 
kind" in  all  nations  where  "lib- 
erty lives." 

"The  dedication  of  a  new  post- 
office  on  the  very  spot  made  sacred 
by  the  activities  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  a  drama  that  will  thrill  lib- 
erty loving  citizens  throughout  the 
world,"  he  said. 

"He  died  the  idol  of  all  mankind, 
and    today    wherever    liberty    lives 
with    an    outstretched    hand,     the 
name   of  Lincoln  is  immortal." 
Others  Participate. 

Others  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram included  Congressman  James 
M.  Barnes  of  Jacksonville,  and 
Harry  B.  Hershey,  Taylorville, 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 

Hershey    appeared    on    the    pro- 
gram in  place  of  Governor  Horner, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  because  , 
of    his    prolonged    illness.    Horner 


was  to  have  introduced  Postmaster  i 
General  Farley. 

Although    the    ceremonies    were  ; 
not  to  have  had  any  tint  of  politics 
several     events    brought    the    po- 
litical  issue  to  the  front.  I 

'  The  only  Republican  taking  a  '' 
main  role  in  the  dedication  was 
former  State  Senator  Logan  Hay, 
Springfield,  who  was  the  general 
chairman  of  the  day.  All  other 
speakers  were  Democrats. 

The  only  speaker  to  refer  to  pres- 
ent day  politics,  was  Senator  Slat- 
tery  who  compared  the  problems 
of  Lincoln's  time  with  those  of  to- 
day. 

"In  the  last  decade  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  great  national  pro- 
gram that  has  carried  us  far  on  the 
road  to  equality  and  opportunity 
and  security  for  the  common  man 
whom  Lincoln  loved  so  well,"  he 
said.  "America  today,  as  in  Lin- 
coln's time,  has  the  choice  of  going 
forward  or  turning  off  on  the  easy 
bypaths    of    compromise." 

Farley  For  President? 

Politics  again  made  prominent 
when,  at  the  close  of  Farley's  talk, 
an  over-enthusiastic  member  of  the 
audience  cried: 

"Jim  Farley,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  just  spoken." 
Farley  gave  no  indication  he  heard 
the  remark  which  brought  a  roar 
of   laughter   from   the   audience. 

A  huge  tent  covering  the  speak- 
er's platform,  the  Hill-McNamar 
cabin  and  the  seating  area  gave  the 
dedication  event  a  circus  atmos- 
phere. Two  furnaces  heated  the 
tent  against  the  icy  wind  whipping 
across  the  hill  upon  which  New 
Salem  is  located. 


Re-enacting  old-fashioned  mail 
delivery  methods  which  were 
commonplace  in  Lincoln's  day, 
104  Boy  Scouts,  members  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  council,  carried  a 
sack  of  580  special  letters  in  re- 
lay across  the  old  Lincoln  trail. 
The  youths  started  early  in  the 
morning  with  William  Dobbs, 
above,  an  Eagle  Scout  and  mem- 
ber   of    Troop    16,    carrying    the 


—State  Journal  Photo, 
pack  from  the  local  postoffice. 
R.  S.  Green,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  mails,  is  shown  strap- 
ping the  sack  on  Dobbs'  should- 
ers. Stuart  Ruch,  jr.,  delivered 
the  mail  to  Postmaster  John  A. 
Gellerman  at  New  Salem.  Don 
Armbrust  carried  the  sack  across 
the  ice  at  Rolls  Ford  on  the  San- 
gamon river. 


James  Farley  (Tribute  to  Lincoln) 
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Jim  Farley  on  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23, 1956 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News 
on  Febrpary  15,  1956: 

Jim  Farley  on  Lincon 
(By  Prank  Ernest) 
I've  read  a  lot  about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I've  heard  a  lot  about  him  on  radio  programs, 
I've  heard — second  hand  through  a  friend 
who  back  in  the  past  was  a  drummer  who 
used  to  make  Rockland  County  his  terri- 
tory— about  Lincoln's  stories,  but  most  of  all, 
I  have  learned  a  lot  since  Saturday  about 
Lincoln's  place  in  the  field  of  politics. 


And,  in  its  comparison  to  present  days,  I 
have  learned  it  through  the  greatest  poli- 
tician and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
times.  Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Peekskill  Lincoln  Society  at  Bear  Mountain 
Inn  last  Saturday  night,  former  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley,  a  real  Demorcat  if 
I  ever  met  one,  paid  a  tribute. to  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  Republican  audiences  throughout  the 
country  might  well  applaud.  In  this  brief 
space,  I  have  room  only  for  excerpts  of  what 
Mr.  Farley  said  and,  therefore,  I  shall,  let 
him  take  over: 

"One  of  the  proofs  of  Lincoln's  greatness 
is  that  he  does  have  something  to  say  to  every- 
one high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation.  Most  of  us  who  have 
briefly  emerged  in  the  national  affairs  will 
swiftly  pass.  Great  men  do  not  pass;  and 
Lincoln  was  one  of  these." 

And  then  he  speaks  of  Lincoln's  friend, 
William  Henry  Herndon,  who  was  angry  at 
seeing  Lincoln  made  into  a  legend.  "For  this 
reason,"  said  Mr.  Farley,  "Herndon  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  bringing  together 
everything  he  could  find  about  Lincoln,  good 
or  bad,  big  or  little.  As  a  result,  we  have  not 
a  picture  of  an  angel  in  a  church  window, 
taut  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  great  enought 
to  give  inspiration  to  every  American;  a  Lin- 
coln so  human  that  every  one  of  us  feels  he 
has  had  him  for  a  friend.  Not  many  men 
in  history  could  pass  that  test." 

POLITICAL    LEADER 

"I  do  not  know  that  Lincoln's  principal 
significance  is  as  a  politician,  but  that  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  his  great  contributions  and 
its  worth  thinking  about  in  these  times. 

"Being  a  first-class  political  leader,  Lincoln 
had  the  wisdom  to  call  in  and  consult  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  men.  Again,  with  fine 
political  instinct,  he  frequently  allowed  his 
visitors  to  believe  that  they  were  really  initi- 
ating the  policy  of  the  country.  *  *  *  Only 
later,  as  the  whole  truth  comes  out,  have  we 
discovered  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  who  made 
the  policy,  though  he  was  humble  enough 
and  adroit  enough  to  allow  lesser  men  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  running  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Farley  then  went  into  the  misunder- 
standings the  people  of  the  country  had  of 
Lincoln.  Some  of  them  thought  him  weak, 
some  thought  him  indecisive,  some  only  con- 
sidered him  as  a  "country  bumpkin"  and 
some  in  his  own  country  actually  hated  him. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  the  greatest  politician 
of  our  times,  "is  thought  of  frequently  as 
a  war  President.  Yet  the  policy  which  has 
made  him  great  in  American  history  was  his 
persistent  use  of  political  methods.  He  was 
convinced  that  wherever  political  measures 
could  be  used,  force  might  be  avoided.  He 
stuck  to  this  both  before  and  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

"It  seems  to  me  at  least  possible  that  if 
Lincoln  had  taken  office  immediately  upon 
his  election  in  November  1860,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  until  March  of  1861,  the  Civil 
War  might  possibly  have  been  avoided.  The 
reason  I  think  so  is  this:  Passions  were  run- 
ning high  in  1860  and  the  only  chance  of 
avoiding  the  Civil  War  lay  in  bringing  to- 
gether, by  political  methods,  the  moderates, 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  But  dur- 
ing the  months  between  election  and  the 
inauguration,  a  President-elect  cannot  do 
very  much  to  guide  political  movements." 

CAN'T  BE   PROVED 

"No  one  can  prove  a  historical  might- 
have-been,  taut  having  had  some  contact 
with  politics,  I  really  wonder  whether  Lin- 
coln's very  great  gifts  in  handling  politics  and 
politicians  might  not  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  a  solution  by  political  methods 
instead  of  war." 

Mr.  Farley  then  spoke  of  how  Lincoln  was 
attacked  in  really  blasphemous  terms  and 
continued:  "In  a  democracy  like  our  own, 
our  entire  national  life  is  a  vast  cooperative 
scheme.  To  the  technical  politician,  ex- 
tremism is  not  only  a  blunder;  it  is  a  crime. 


Farley,  James  A. 
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LINCOLN,  MARK  TWAIN  BOTH 
HAD  GENUINE  HUMOR-FARLEY 


Mark  Twain  shared  honors  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Monday  evening, 
when  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  addressed  Hannibal,  Mo.,  cit- 
izens at  a  public  banquet  commem- 
orating the  issuance  of  a  Mark 
Twain  stamp. 

Speaking  in  the  Mark  Twain 
hotel,  of  Hannibal,  Mr.  Farley  laud- 
ed the  famous  American  author. 

•'Abe  Lincoln  and  Mark  Twain 
are  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  certainly  among  the  most  loved 
Americans,"  Farley  said. 

"Each  followed  the  American 
ideal  of  rising  to  a  place  of  acclaim 
through  character  and  hard  work. 
One  was  the  devoted  leader  of  our 
nation  in  its  period  of  trial;  the 
other  expressed  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  in  its  age  of  expansion.  They 
have  one  great  thing  in  common— 
a  genuine  and  wholesome  sense  of 
humor. 

"Probably  at  no  time  in  American 
history  has  this  attribute  been  of 
more  importance  in  our  national 
life  than  it  is  today.  As  long  as  we 
can  keep  our  sense  of  humor  there 
is  no  danger  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  country." 

Samuel  Clemens,  known  in  lit- 
erature as  Mark  Twain,  stirred  Mr. 
Farley's  descriptive  powers. 

"As  I  stand  here  tonight  in 
echo  announcing  the  approach  of 
Mark   Twain's   little  white   town,   I 


visualize  your  wide  rolling  Missis- 
sippi and  catch  the  strains  of  the 
the  steamboat.  I  can  see  the  twin 
smokestacks  with  their  clouds  of 
smoke,  the  paddle  boxes,  flags,  and 
in  the  pilot  house  the  white-haired 
captain  puffing  away — like  a  true 
son  of  Missouri — on  his  corncob  pipe. 
Some  of  you  in  Hannibal  remem- 
ber, I'm  sure,  this  picture  of  early 
days  on  the  "Father  of  Waters." 
You  recall  this  robust  America  of 
that  authentic  American,  Mark 
Twain." 

Farley  told  the  people  of  Hanni- 
bal that  he  had  just  come  from 
New  Salem,  where  he  helped  to 
rededicate  the  post  office  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  got  his  political 
start. 

Inviting  the  people  to  buy  the 
first  of  the  new  stamp  series,  Far- 
ley said,  "I  cordially  invite  all  of 
you  to  be  present  tomorrow  at  9:15 
a.m.,  when  the  first  sheet  of  these 
new  stamps  will  be  sold  at  the 
Hannibal  post  office.  This  stamp 
concludes  the  group  of  five  authors 
in  the  Famous  Americans  Series 
and  discharges  a  long-felt  obliga- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  American  Literature. 

"I  commend  this  new  issue  to  the 
people  of  Hannibal  as  an  honor  to 
their  most  illustrious  citizen;  to 
the  people  of  Missouri  as  com- 
memorating one  of  their  most 
famous  sons;  to  the  people  of 
America  as  depicting  a  figure  who 


with  his  delightful  characters  and 
intriguing  stories  did  so  much  tc 
lighten  the  cares  and  burdens  oJ 
the  young  nation  which  was  ther 
surging  upward  and  onward  to  : 
place  among  the  great  powers  o 
the  world." 


Farley,   James  E. 


Farley  Lauds  Lincoln 


"With  Malice  Toward  None"  was"' 
the  title  of  a  lecture  last  night  by 
Postmaster  General  James  S.  Far- 
ley at  the  Mid-day  Luncheon  club 
Lincoln  day  meeting.  The  speech, 
in  condensed  form,  is  presented 
here. 

It  is  an  honor  to  talk  about  Lin- 
coln at  any  time;  and  it  is  doubly 
an  honor  to  speak  of  him  here,  in 
the  section  from  which  he  came. 
I  am  not  going  to  presume  on  the 
opportunity.  Many  men  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  studying  and 
writing  about  Lincoln.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  could  not  add  to 
their  efforts.  So  I  hope  instead 
you  will  let  me  talk  lor  a  few 
minutes  about  a  very  great  m-m, 
who  for  years  has  been  a  guiding 
star  in  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  I  have  been  confronted. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  Lincoln's 
greatness  is  that  he  does  have 
something  to  say  to  everyone,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation.  Most  of  us 
who  have  briefly  emerged  in  na- 
tional affairs  will  swiftly  pas-,. 
Great  men  do  not  pass;  and  Lin- 
coln is  one  of  these.  *  *  * 

I  do  not  know  that  Lincoln's 
principal  significance  is  as  a  politi- 
cian, but  that  was  certainly  one 
of  his  great  contributions,  and  it 
is  worth  thinking  about  a  little  in 
these  times.  *  *  * 

Great  Political  Leader. 
Being  a  first  class  political  lead- 
er, Lincoln  had  the  wisdom  to  call 
in  and  consult  all  sorts  and  kinds 
r\  of  men.  Again  with  fine  political 
instinct,  he  frequently  allowed  his 
visitors  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  initiating  the  policy  of  tlM 
country.  More  than  one  man  of 
the  period  published  his  diary  or 
papers,  and  showed  that  he  was 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
he,  and  not  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  off 
many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  best  strokes,  i 
Only  later,  as  the  whole  truth 
comes  out,  have  we  discovered  that 
it  was  Lincoln  who  made  the  pol- 
icy, though  he  was  humble  enough 
and  adroit  enough  to  allow  lesser 
men  to  believe  that  they  were  run- 
ning the  government. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  was 
true  of  his  alleged  indecision.  We 
know  today  that  he  was  constantly 
calculating  the  political  support 
needed  to  bring  the  Union  to- 
gether. He  was  constantly  trying 
to  bridge  the  wide  gaps  between 
all  sorts  of  groups.  Each  one  of 
these  groups  thought  they  had  the 
only  method  of  saving  the  country; 
yet  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  if  the 
country  was  to  be  saved  he  needed 
.to  get  them  all  working  together. 


i 


Worthy  Model. 

And  today,  seventy-five  years 
after  his  death,  we  honor  the  man 
who  was  great  enough  to  think  out 
that  political  structure,  humble 
enough  to  permit  other  men  to 
take  the  credit  for  it,  and  brave 
enough  to  stand,  without  com- 
plaint, the  endless  amount  of  criti- 
cism and  abuse  which  it  aroused. 
This  is  a  model  worth  following; 
and  it  is  worth  remembering  when 
loose  tongues  are  raised  against 
the  people  on  whom  falls  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  the  country 
through  difficult  times. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  frequently 
thought  of  as  a  war  president.  Yet 
the  policy  which  has  made  him 
great  in  American  history  was  his 
persistent  use  of  political  methods. 
Politics,  as  he  practiced  it,  was  a 
means  by  which  people  are 
brought  to  agree  on  a  line  of  ac-l 
tion;  brought  to  agree  in  numbers' 
great  enough  so  that  the  policy  I 
can  be  carried  out.   *  *   * 

It  seems  to  me  at  least  possible 
that  if  Lincoln  had  taken  office 
immediately  upon  his  election  in 
November,  1860,  instead  of  having 
to  wait  until  March  of  1861,  the 
Civil  war  might  possible  have  been 
avoided.   *   *   * 

Lincoln  Misunderstood. 
But  during  the  months  between 
>  election  and  inauguration,  a  presi- 
dent elect  cannot  do  very  much  to 
guide   political   movements.     He   is 
obliged  to  leave  the  holdover  presi- 
dent as  free  as  he  can;  and  Presi- 
dent   Buchanan    seemed    obviously 
unable  to  handle  the  situation.  *  *  * 
Today  we  can  go  over  the   his- 
tory  of    that    period,    and   we   can 
see    that    the    extremists    on    both 
sides  were  probably  wrong.  *  *  * 

Perhaps  we — all  of  us — will  be 
a  little  more  humble,  and  a  little 
better  advised,  if  we  take  the  les- 
I  son  to  ourselves.  Bitter  feelings 
are  not  unknown  in  politics  today. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Civil  war,  to  find  people  who  feel 
strongly  about  national  affairs,  in- 
dulge in  personalities,  and  very 
sincerely  believe  evil  of  men,  with- 
out reason. 

Intolerance,  as  a  political  wea- 
pon, has  been  used  in  connection 
with  issues  other  than  that  of  slav- 
ery. If  we  remember  the  lesson 
of  the  Civil  war — a  lesson  which 
is  better  taught  by  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln than  in  any  other  way — all  of 
us  may  be  protected  a  little  against 
our  natural  inclination  to  feel  vio- 
lently and  talk  violently.  *  *  * 

As  a  man,  I  think  the  use  of 
hatred,  and  of  intolerance,  and  of 
evil  stories,  is  plain  wrong.  As  a 
man  in  active  politics,  I  have  an 
added  dislike  of  that  kind  of  tac- 


tics. The  reason  is  simple.  These 
weapons  make  it  impossible  for 
men  ultimately  to  agree;  while  it 
is  my  job  in  politics  to  try  to  find 
ways  by  which  they  can  agree. 
Justice,  Goodwill. 
Lincoln's  doctrine  was  that  dem-; 
ocracy  would  be  impossible  if 
nobody  ever  agreed,  and  particu- 
larly if  a  minority  felt  that  it 
could  break  ranks  and  go  its  own 
way  when  political  decisions  had 
been  reached.  This  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  in  his  time.  *  *  * 

The  United  States  has  steadily 
preserved  the  ideal  of  good  will,  of 
moderation,  of  justice.  *  *  * 

We  are  able  to  attack  social 
problems  which  are  often  bitter  in 
the  extreme,  and  still  find  the  way 
of  moderate  common  sense  towards 
an  ultimate  goal  of  progress. 

Without  trying  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  historian,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  owe  this  in  great 
measure  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  *  *  * 
Time  after  time,  this  country  has 
had  its  problems  and  its  troubles. 
Time  after  time,  wild  tongues  have 
again  been  loosed.  Yet  the  lesson 
of  a  great  spirit  and  a  great  man 
has  remained  with  us  to  make  of 
this  country  a  union  so  firm  that 
even  the  forces  of  today  which  are 
tearing  the  rest  of  the  world  apart 
find  little  echo  here. 

The  Union  was  saved,  with  God's 
help,  for  all  time.  But  the  real 
authors  of  its  salvation  were  the 
great  spirits,  north  and  south,  whc 
followed  Lincoln's  plan,  who  cast 
hatreds  aside,  and  in  Lincoln'.' 
sympathetic  spirit  attempted  tc 
make  the  government  a  means  by 
which  this  republic  binds  all  Amer- 
icans  in    common    brotherhood. 


Farley,  James 


Farley  And  Landon  Praise 
Lincoln  As  'A  First  Class 
Politician  And  Evangelist' 


gPRINGFTELD,  111.,  Feb.  11. — (>P) — j 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  praised  to- 
night as  a  first  rate  political  leader! 
by  both  James  A.  Farley,  national 
Democratic  party  chairman,  and  Alt! 
M.  Landon,  1936  Republican  presiden-l 
tial  candidate,  speaking  from  the  same ! 
platform. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by 
this  city's  Mid-day  Luncheon  club, 
Farley  termed  the  Civil  war  presi- 
dent "a  first-class  political  leader" 
and  Landon  called  him  "a  practical 
politician"  and  "a  man  who  is  re- 
membered, not  only  for  victories  won, 
but  for  humanity  served." 

"Being  a  first-class  political  leader," 
the  postmaster  general  said,  "Lincoln 
had  the  wisdom  to  call  in  and  consult 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  men.  Again 
with  fine  political  instinct,  he  fre- 
quently allowed  his  visitors  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  initiating  the 
policy  of  the  country." 

Farley  said  it  seemed  to  him  pos- 
sible "that  if  Lincoln  had  taken  office 
immediately  upon  his  election  in  No- 
vember, i860,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  until  March  of  1861,  the  Civil 
war  might  have  been  avoided." 
Contrasted    With    Dictators 

"The  reason  I  think  so  is  this," 
he  added.  "Passions  were  running 
high  in  1860,  and  the  only  chance  of 
avoiding  the  Civil  war  lay  in  bringing 
ccgether,    by    political    methods,    the 


\ 


moderates  of  both  the  north  and  of 
the  south. 

"But  during  the  months  between 
election  and  inauguration,  a  president- 
elect cannot  do  very  much  to  guide 
political  movements." 

Farley  described  democracy  as  "a 
vast  co-operative  scheme"  and  termed 
extremism  a  "crime"  and  a  "blunder." 

"I  think  Lincoln  taught  us  this, 
and   though   from  time  to  time  some 
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of  us  may  forget,  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  learned  its  lesson,"  he  de- 
clared. "It's  cost  us  the  life  of  our 
ablest  and  noblest  statesman.  But  I 
think  if  he  were  to  come  back  today, 
he  would  say  that  the  sacrifice  was 
not  in  vain. 

"Elsewhere,  we  see  a  world  tearing 
itself  to  pieces  as  group  fights  group 
doctrine  clashes  with  doctrine,  and 
nations  war  upon  nations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  United  States  has  steadilj 
preserved  the  ideal  of  good  will,  o: 
moderation,  of  justice." 

Landon,  the  former  Kansas  gover- 
nor, contrasted  Lincoln  with  Adolf 
Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

"Hitler  and  Stalin  force  the  state 
to  live  and  die  for  them,"  the 
Kansan  asserted.  "Lincoln  lived  and 
died   for  the   state." 

Saying  that  the  "terrible  age  of 
Genghis  Khan"  is  "actually  here" 
once  again,  Landon  told  his  audi- 
ence: 

"I  thank  God  that  tonight  this  na- 
tion turns,  in  annual  pilgrimage,  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  far,  far  dif- 
ferent from  these;  to  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  symbolizes — not  dictator- 
ship, but  democracy;  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  life  gave  proof  of 
his  absolute  devotion  to  the  theory 
of  the  republic;  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  is  remembered,  not  only  for 
victories  won,  but  for  humanity 
served." 

Contrasting  Lincoln,  whom  he 
called  "the  rare  combination  of  first- 
rate  evangelist  and  able  administra- 
tor" further  with  the  present  day 
European  leaders,  Landon  continued: 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  difference 
between  Lincoln  and  Stalin  and  Hit- 
ler is  in  their  backgrounds — in  the 
backgrounds  which  formed  their 
natures  and  crystallized  their 
philosophies. 

"Lincoln  had  a  wide  experience  in 
politics  and  government.  He  had 
contacts  with  the  courts,  with  county 
and  local  governments.  He  had 
participated  in  many  political  cam- 
paigns. He  was,  in  fact,  a  practical 
politician  as  well  as  a  statesman. 

"Stalins'  and  Hitler's  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment are  based  mostly  on  street 
corner  pamphlets.  Their  practical 
political  experience  has  been  only  as 
conspirators,  based  on  the  technique 
of  revolutions,  bloody  and  bloodless. 
They  learned  their  political  ideas  in 
the  dark  atmosphere  of  beer  halls 
and  cellars." 


♦ 


The  sudden  manner  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  fell  in  love 
with  his  second  wife  recalls  the  story  of  Henry.  Fa_\ycett,  Eng- 
land's blind  postmaster-general.  He  had  been  talking  at  a 
public  meeting,  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  was  re- 
ceived and  announced.  Thereupon,  Miss  Garrett  (afterward 
Mrs.  Fawcett),  much  moved,  exclaimed  :  "  Better  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe  had  fallen  than  the  world  deprived 
of  that  one  man."  Mr.  Fawcett  thought  at  once :  "  Those 
are  my  principles  and  that  is  the  woman  I  would  like  for  a 
companion  through  life,"  and  their  marriage  soon  followed. 


Faulkner ,   Georgene 


TUG  StoryLady 


DEAR  MISS  FAULKNER: 
I  am  very  much  interested    j 
!  in  all  your  stories  and  I  would  like 
;  very  much  to  have  you  tell  me  a 
t  story  about  Abraham  Lincoln  for  ; 
!  his    birthday.      Thank    you    very 
;  much  if  you  do  this. 

GRACE  DAMIANI. 


") 


By    GEORGENE    FAULKNER. 

ATHER  ABRAHAM 
was  the  name 
given  to  the  tall, 
ungainly  man,  not 
Mr.  Lincoln  nor 
President  Lincoln, 
but  always  "Father 
Abraham."  The 
people  called  him 
this  because  they  loved  the  great  man,  and 
they  knew  that  his  heart  was  filled  with 
fatherly  love  and  sympathy  for  them,  and 
that  he  suffered  with  his  "boys  in  blue  and 
in  gray."  They  were  all  one,  but  a  terrible 
quarrel  was  dividing  this  beloved  family 
over  which  he  had  been  chosen  as  head.  He 
tried  to  prevent  it,  and  in  his  first  in- 
augural speech  he  said:  "We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies ;  though  passion  may  have  strained 
St  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection." 
Throughout  the  war  he  suffered  with 
the  people,  and  his  face  became  old  and 
sad.  Many  a  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
he  would  wind  his  old  shawl  about  him  and 
go  over  to  the  War  Department  to  hear 
the  latest  news  from  the  front,  and  in  his 
anxiety  he  was  heard  to  cry  out :  "Oh. 
God,  how  long !  How  long !"  He  visited 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  and 
tried  in  every  way  to  comfort  and  care  for 
the  soldier  boys,  and  they  felt  happier 
when  they  had  looked  into  the  kind  eyes 
of  "Father  Abraham." 

+  ♦  ♦ 
He  was  truly  a  father  to  all,  and  in  his 
own  home  life  he  was  a  most  devoted 
father.  Sometimes  he  was  criticised  as 
being  overiudulgent  and  spoiling  his  own 
sons.  Doubtless  he  was,  but  remembering 
his  own  hard  life  of  toil  in  the  wilderness, 
nothing  was  too  good  for  his  boys.  His 
own  lack  of  books  to  read  and  study  made 


him  more  anxious  to  give  his  boys  the  best 
of  everything,  and  again  and  again  he 
would  put  aside  important  matters  to  read 
and  tell  stories  to  his  children. 

His  old  neighbors  in  Springfield  tell 
many  interesting  stories  of  his  home  life 
there.,  One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seen  strid- 
ing rapidly  down  the  street  with  a  small 
boy  hanging  under  each  arm  and  both  boys 
were  howling  lustily.  "Why,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  boys'."'  asked 
a  friend.  "Just  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  whole  world,"  Lincoln  replied  with  a 
laugh.  "I  have  three  walnuts  and  each 
wants  two." 

At  another  time  Lincoln  was  seen  leav- 
ing church  before  the  sermon  was  half  over 
with  the  struggling  Tad  slung  across  his 
left  arm  like  a  pair  of  saddle  bags.  As  he 
reached  a  street  corner  he  met  a  group  of 
fellow  townsmen  and  before  anyone  could 
ask  him  a  question  he  said:  "Gentlemen, 
1  entered  this  colt,  but  he  kicked  around 
so  I  had  to  withdraw  him." 

Later,  in  Washington,  there  were  many 
men  who  regarded  Tad  as  an  "unruly  colt," 
and  maybe  they  were  right,  but  certain  it 
was  that  the  mischievous  boy  was  the  one 
bright  joy  in  the  life  of  the  saddened  Presi- 
dent. 


For  during  the  time  of  the  darkest 
despair  he  was  .called  upon  to  face  a 
father's  grief  in  th£  loss  of  his  son  Willie. 
Robert  was  a  young  man  in  college,  so  i! 
was  no  wonder  that  the  heart-broken  father 
turned  to  his  youngest  son,  Tad,  for  com- 
fort. He  rejoiced  in  the  robust  strength 
of  the  happy  youngster  and  he  roared  with 
laughter  when  the  White  House  servants 
complained  of  Tad's  pranks,  and  somehow 
he  never  could  reprove  the  boy,  even  when 
the  house  steward  told  him  that  Tad  had 
driven  his  goats,  harnessed  tandem,  up  the 
steps  and  down  through  the  long  corridors 
and  through  the  east  wing  of  the  White 
House.  The  President  only  laughed  and 
replied:  "Well,  are  they  all  outside  again? 
Is  Tad  safe?     How  about  the  goats?" 

When  different  tutors  complained  that 
Tad  was  disobedient  and  was  not  studious 
the  easy-going  father  would  smile  and  an- 
swer, "Let  him  run,  he  has  time  enough 
left,  to  learn  his  letters  and  get  poky.  Bob 
was  just  such  a  little  rascal  and  now  he 
is  a  decent  boy." 


With   all   Tad's    faults   he   was   a    most 
generous    yud    kind-hearted    little    fellow. 
+  '  +    ♦ 

All  people  were  his  friends,  especially 
poor  children  and  all  old  people  who  were 
weak  and  in  distress.  One  day  he  took 
pity  on  a  poor  woman  who  was  '  selling 
gingerbread  on  the  corner  near  the  treas- 
ury. He  rushed  home  and  opened  his  bank, 
and,  taking  all  his  pennies,  he  bought  her 
stock  of  gingerbread.  Then  with  a  plank 
and  some  trestles  he  made  a  rude  counter 
which  he  put  across  the  imposing  porte 
cochere.  and  every  office-seeker  who  came 
to  the  White  House  that  morning  bought 
gingerbread  cakes  until  the  stock  was  gone, 
and  the  young  merchant   had   his  pockets 


J  Colonel  Noble,  the  man  who  was  too  old 
fves  the  men  coffee,  hot  water  bags  and 
!( letters  home. 
| 

jhen  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers, 
gWbea  the  war  began  Colonel  Noble,  although  past 
Vernment  and  was  refused.  His  heart  was  dying 
a.  in  dispatches  from  the  Indian  uprising  centers, 
be  soljd  thumps  his  men  had  bestowed  upon  it, 
r  „to  distinguish  himself,  but  when  the  greatest 
too  old.    That  row  of  medals  across  his   breast 


i  a  card  an  order  for  the  cook: 
iur  friend  Jack,"  he  said  as  he 
;n,  Tad  also  believes  in  pardons." 


ith  money,  but  by  night  the  gener- 
\oy  bad  treated  all  of  his  friends  and 
niite  bankrupt. 

time  he  tried  to  feed  seven  hungry 
in  the  kitckeu,  but  meeting  with  op- 
tion from  the  cook  he  rushed  into  an 
•tant     cabinet     meeting     shouting    in 
"Papa-day,  isn't  the  kitchen  ours 
can't  I  feed  some  of  my  friends  if  I 
it  to?     Peter  says  'no,'  and  mamma  is 

"How  many  do  you  wish  to  feed,  Tad?" 
ired  the  patient  President,  as  putting 
|de   all   other   business   he   gathered    the 
(all  boy  in  his  arms. 

There  are  seven  of  us,  and  we  are  all 
ibly  hungry,"  answered  the  boy. 
The   President   looked    at    his    waiting 


cabinet  and  said  gravely :  "Mr.  Seward, 
this  is  a  case  for  your  diplomacy,  sir." 

Mr.  Seward  answered  the  angry  little 
lad  calmly:  "Thomas,  you  must  remember 
that  this  house  belongs  to  the  nation  and 
the  kitchen  is  loaned  for  your  use  for  a 
time.  It  is  very  expensive  to  run  a  gov- 
ernment during  this  period  of  war,  but  we 
do  not  wish  any  of  our  citizens  to  starve, 
and  so  with  your  consent,  Mr.  President,  I 
recommend  that  an  order  be  issued  upon 
the  commissary  department  of  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  for  rations  for  seven  hun- 
gry boys."  An  order  was  written  out  and 
Tad  marched  off  in  triumph  to  the  kitchen 
and  treated  his  friends  to  a  generous  feast. 

But  Tad  had  other  clashes  with  the 
"commissary  department"  and  one  day  he 


rafter 

Abraham 


interrupted  a  cabinet  meeting,  exploding  in 
his  wrath:  "Oh,  papa-day,  papa-day,  they 
are  going  to  kill  my  turkey  Jack:  Don't 
let  them  do  it !     It  is  wicked  !" 

President  Lincoln  put  down  the  impor- 
tant papers  on  his  desk,  and,  turning  to  the 
excited  little  boy,  he  asked:  "What  is  it, 
Tad?    Who  is  to  be  killed?" 

"Why  our  turkey,  and  the  cook  says 
that  it  is  by  your  order,  for  that  turkey 
was  sent  for  your  Christmas  dinner." 

"The  cook  is  right,  Tad;  that  turkey 
was  sent  some  weeks  ago  as  a  present  for 
our  Christmas  dinner." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  sobbed  Tad.  "I  hare 
played  with  him  all  this  time  and  his  name 
is  'Jack'  and  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  is  a 
good  turkey  and  I  dont  want  him  killed." 

The  President  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  and  then  he  wrote  on  a  cai-d  an 
order  for  the  cook,  "Spare  the  life  of  this 
good  turkey  for  Tad!" 

"Here,  Tad,  is  the  pardon  for  your 
friend  Jack,"  and  turning  to  his  cabinet  he 
said  quietly :  "You  see,  gentlemen,  Tad 
also  believes  in  pardons." 

♦ ♦   '♦ 

Just  when  the  nation  was  rejoicing  that 
the  war  was  over  the  terrible  tragedy  oc- 
curred which  took  away  this  father  of  the 
family  when  he  was  most  needed  to  "help 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds." 

On  that  sad  night  in  April  a  small  boy 
tumbled  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Tom 
Pendel,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  White  House, 
crying :  "Oh,  Tom  Pend !  Tom  Pend ! 
They  have  killed  my  papa-day !  They  have 
killed  my  papa-day!" 

And  the  heartbroken  cry  of  that  boy 
Tad  was  echoed  throughout  the  nation,  for 
every  one  cried  out  in  horror  at  the  wicked 
deed,  and  all  felt  the  sense  of  a  personal 
loss.  They  knew  that  they  had  lost  not 
only  a  wise  ruler  but  a  sympathetic  friend 
and  a  loving  father.  His  words  of  wisdom 
will  live  always  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  as  we  repeat  the  words  of  his  last 
inaugural  address,  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,"  we  feel  that  h3 
has  been  rightly  named  "Father  Abraham.'* 


f 


ray,  Hebert  Wells 


/TELLS  WHAT 
*      PRES.  LINCOLN 
WQULDDONOW 


By  HERBERT  WELLS  FAY, 
Custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb. 
(Copyright,  1932,  by  United  Press.) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  earth  today  and  be  asked 
the  primary  reason  for  his  nation's 
present  difficulties,  would  sum  up  the 
cause  in  one  word,  "fear." 

The  great  emancipator's  speeches, 
letters  and  actions  point  quite  clearly, 
to  the  position  he  would  take  regard- 
ing the  present  depression.  I  imagine 
a.  hear  him  saying: 

"My  countrymen,  though  you  seem 
lo  have  great  regard  for  me  more 
ithan  you  had  when  I  was  living 
emong  you— you  are  forgetting  the 
principles  under  which  our  country 
prospered." 

Lists  Principles. 
What  were  those  principles? 
Lincoln  would  explain  that  when 
the  nation  was  young  our  main  occu- 
pation was  agriculture.  He  would 
add  that  agriculture  then  was.  and 
still  remains,  the  foundation  of  in- 
dustry. 

'The  men  on  the  land  raised  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  in  good  times 
or  bad  they  were  able  to  live,"  he 
would  say. 

Lincoln  probably  would  point  out 
What  he  encountered  in  office: 

"During  the  war  gold  went  to  a 
premium  that  took  it  out  of  circula- 
tion and  financiers  were  puzzled." 

Lincoln  then  had  no  friend  he 
could  send  out  to  get  a  few  billions, 
but  as  a  last  resort  he  issued 
"greenbacks."  Financiers  growled, 
but  he  started  the  printing  presses. 

Greenbacks  became  a  medium  of 
exchange  among  the  people  from 
coast  to  coast  and  helped  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  nation. 

"Don't  Shake  The  Rope." 
But  Lincoln  would  not  overlook  our 
economic  question.    He'd  ask: 

How  can  my  people  have  a  de- 
pression in  time  of  plenty?" 

If  asked  for  a  simple  formula  to 
overcome  depression,  he'd  say: 

"We  won  the  war  by  everybody 
acting  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  doing 
his  duty." 

He  might  point  a  moral,  as  he  did 
when  a  delegation  of  New  Englanders 
came  to  Washington  to  tell  him  how 
to  run  the  government.  He  heard, 
them  through,  calmly  admitted  that'1 
ell  they  had  to  say  might  be  true, 
but  added: 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  a  man  was 
walking  over  Niagara  Falls  on  a,  tight 
rope  and  had  all  your  valuables  in  a 
sack  on  his  shoulders  and.  he  was 
using  all  the  energy  at  his  command 
to  steady  himself— you  would  not 
shake  the  rope,  would  you?" 

If  Lincoln  were  here  today,  he 
probably  would  say,  "There  are  too 
many  persons  shaking  the  rope." 
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rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  then  he  wrote  on  a  card  an  order  for  the  cook: 
turkey  fcr  Tad."  "Here,  Tad,  is  the  pardon  for  your  friend  Jack,"  he  said  as  he 
Turnmglto  the  cabinet,  he  said:   "You  see,  gentlemen,  Tad  also  believes  in  pardons." 

.jed   with  money,  bin    by   ui^-lit  the  geuer-       cabinet   and  sa4d   grayely :     "Mr    Seward 
ous  boy  had  ireated  all  of  his  friends  and       this  is  a  case  for  your  diplomacy,  sir." 

(jiu  e     aukrupt.  Mr.    Seward   answered    the   angry    liriic- 
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bind  up  (In*  nation's  wounds." 

On  that  sad  night  in  April  a  small  boy 
tumbled  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Tom 
Pendel,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  White  House, 
crying :  "Oh,  Tom  Pend !  Tom  Pend  I 
They  have  killed  my  papa-day. !     They  have 
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i]  address.  "With  malice  toward 
th  charity  for  all,"  wc  feel  (hat  hs 
rightly   u;im.-'d  "Fnlhci-  Abraham." 
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By  HERBERT  WELLS  FAY, 
Custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb. 

(Copyright,  1932,  by  United  Press.) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  earth  today  and  be  asked 
the  primary  reason  for  his  nation's 
present  difficulties,  would  sum  up  the 
cause  in  one  word,  "fear." 

The  great  emancipator's  speeches, 
letters  and  actions  point  quite  clearly, 
to  the  position  he  would  take  regard- 
ing the  present  depression.  I  imagine 
jl  hear  him  saying: 

"My  countrymen,  though  you  seem 
to  have  great  regard  for  me— more 
than  you  had  when  I  was  living 
emong  you— you  are  forgetting  the 
principles  under  which  our  country 
prospered." 

Lists  Principles. 

What  were  those  principles? 

Lincoln  would  explain  that  when 
the  nation  was  young  our  main  occu- 
pation was  agriculture.  He  would 
add  that  agriculture,  then  was.  and 
Still  remains,  the  foundation  of  in- 
dustry. 

"The  men  on  the  land  raised  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  in  good  times 
or  bad  they  were  able  to  live,"  he 
would  say. 

Lincoln  probably  would  point  out 
what  he  encountered  in  office: 

"During  the  war  gold  went  to  a 
premium  that  took  it  out  of  circula- 
tion and  financiers  were  puzzled." 

Lincoln  then  had  no  friend  he 
could  send  out  to  get  a  few  billions, 
but  as  a  last  resort  he  issued 
"greenbacks."  Financiers  growled, 
but  he  started  the  printing  presses. 

Greenbacks  became  a  medium  of 
exchange  among  the  people  from 
coast  to  coast  and  helped  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  nation. 

"Don't  Shake  The  Rope." 

But  Lincoln  would  not  overlook  our 
economic  question.    He'd  ask: 

"How  can  my  people  have  a  de- 
pression in  time  of  plenty?" 

If  asked  for  a  simple  formula  to 
overcome  depression,  he'd  say: 

"We  won  the  war  by  everybody 
acting  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  doing 
his  duty." 

He  might  point  a  moral,  as  he  did 
when  a  delegation  of  New  Englanders 
came  to  Washington  to  tell  him  how 
to  run  the  government.  He  heard 
them  through,  calmly  admitted  that' 
pll  they  had  to  say  might  be  true, 
but  added: 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  a.  man  was 
walking  over  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tight 
rope  and  had  all  your  valuables  in  a 
sack  on  his  shoulders  and  he  was 
using  all  the  energy  at  his  command 
to  steady  himself — you  would  not 
Shake  the  rope,  would  you?" 

If  Lincoln  were  here  today,  he 
probably  would  say,  "There  are  too 
many  persons  shaking  the  rope." 


(ir 


WEEK       BY       WEEK 


LINCOLN  MENTIONED  2,500,000  TIMES 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb   --' 

Recently  a  Lincoln  enthusiast  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  checking  up  the 
Tomb  Notes  in  the  local  papers,  and  esti- 
mated that  we  had  written  Lincoln's 
name  on  an  average  of  seven  times  a 
day.  This  for  over  fourteen  years  would 
make  about  35,000  times.  He  wondered 
if  anyone  else  in  the  world  had  written 
the  name  as  often  ? 

We  assure  him  that  if  he  was  looking 
for  big  figures,  a  real  record,  he  should 
have  figured  how  often  we  had  spoken 
the  name  of  Lincoln.  In  the  past  four- 
teen years  we  have  taken  through  the 
tomb  over  a  million  people.  An  average 
of  four  to  a  party  would  make  250,000 
groups.  To  each  group  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln has  been  spoken  over  ten  times, 
making  at  the  least  calculation  the  men- 
tion of  Lincoln's  name  two  and  a  half 
million  times.  What  other  name  has 
been  mentioned  so  often  except  that  of 
the  man  of  Galilee  ? 


( 
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LIN60LN. 

A  Study  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can. 


^THE     MASTER     IN      DIPLOMACY,     DE- 
BATE  AND   POLITICS. 


(gonitis  In  Cowhide  Boots — Something  That 
Charles  A.  Dana  Will  Remember — Lin- 
coln In  Action  and  In  Fitness  of  Speech 
A  Man  of  Many  Sorrows. 

{Copyright,  1895,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.] 
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HE  Lincoln  bibli- 
ography comprises 
'thousands  of  vol- 
umes, and  each  year 
adds  to  the  cata- 
logue. Yet  the 
world,  not  only 
American,  but  for- 
,  '  W„  eign,  never  tires  of 
reading  his  life  and  studying  its  cipher. 
Lincoln  was  always  something  of  an 
enigma,  and  there  is  a  feeling  not  yet 
dead  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said  concerning  the  man,  unique  and 
complex  above  all  his  compeers.  He  be- 
longed to  the  "plain  people, "whom  he 
loved,  and  who  were  ever  in  his  mouth. 
He  was  their  voice,  one  with  them  in 
the  limitations  of  taste  and  in  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  temperament.  Like 
them,  he  wasted  but  little  thought  on 
the  graces  of  culture.  It  was  not,  one 
may  fancy,  that  he  did  not  esteem  the 
things  which  decorate  social  and  intel- 
lectual life.  But  these  had  not  been 
mother's  milk  to  him,  and  when  gigan- 
tic issues  clutched  him  in  their  grip 
they  so  minimized  lesser  ideals  as  to 
make  them  worthless. 

So  he  remained  to  the  last,  genius  in 
cowhide  boots,  a  man  of  the  backwoods 
in  outer  seeming,  but  with  the  delicate 
tenderness  of  a  Bayard  under  the  skin, 
which  needed  but  a  pin  prick  to  escape 
and  transform  him  into  the  noblest  of 
gentlemen.  The  one  statesman  of  his 
period  whose  grasp  on  the  logic  of  the 
history  then  being  worked  out  in  bat- 
tlefield and  forum  and  council  chamber 
was  infallible,  he  could  also  be  at  need 
the  craftiest  of  wire  pullers,  with  a  skill 
in  jerking  the  puppets  which  would 
have  shamed  the  shrewdest  modern  pol- 
itician in  his  own  game.  The  poetic  el- 
evation of  the  prophet,  which  so  often 
burned  in  his  utterances  of  tongue  and 
pen,  was  linked  with  homespun  sagaci- 
ty, and  the  melancholy  so  ingrained  in 
the  substance  of  his  being  would  often 
burst  at  the  mere  twist  of  a  suggestion 


into  the  wildest  fooling  of  the  buffoon. 
Such  were  some  of  the  antitheses  of  the 
immortal  whose  name  pairs  that  of 
Washington  to  make  the  Dioscuri  of 
American  history.  Today  no  less  than 
at  that  time,  when  he  filled  the  whole 
foreground  of  national  life,  the  essential 
quality  of  the  man  shines  through  so 
many  and  so  diverse  facets  that  their 
cross  lights  dazzle  perception.  Yet  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  the  "plain 
people,  "its  finest  incarnation  indeed, 
the    "Honest    Old    Abe"    of    familiar 


There  was  nothing  in  Lincoln's  youth- 
ful conditions  but  what  are  closely  par- 
alleled in  those  of  other  distinguished 
self  made  Americans.  It  was  the  life  of 
the  log  cabin  and  the  dugout,  16  hours' 
grapple  per  diem  with  hard  physical 
toil  for  hog  and  hominy.  He  had  grown 
hair  on  his  chin  before  he  had  emerged 
from  the  mysteries  of  long  division. 

His  rise  to  distinction  as  lawyer  and 
politician,  though  he  began  under  con- 
ditions which  handicapped  him,  was  re- 
markably rapid.  During  the  early  fifties 
he  had  hammered  out  a  solid  reputation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  west,  but  his  national  fame  did  not 
become  settled  till  the  great  Douglas- 
Lincoln  debate  of  1858,  when  he  crossed 
blades  with  one  of  the  strongest  contro- 
versialists in  the  country  as  competitor 
for  the  United  States  senate.  Those 
speeches  have  become  classics  of  debate 
aud  sounded  the  ringing  prelude  to  the 
hundred  battlefields  of  the  early  future 
with  such  swordlike  epigrams  as,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
president,  probably  no  one  would  have 
classed  the  choice  of  the  Bepublican 
party  as  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  sure  that  there  were  a  score 
who  were  willing  to  be  understood  of 
all  that  each  and  every  one  could  bet- 
ter fill  that  pair  of  No.  1 1  shoes  than 
could  the  gaunt  Illinoisian,  Sure  it  is 
that  during  a  large  portion  of  that  ter- 
rible period,  1861-5,  numerous  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  his  own 
party  withal,  did  not  spare  the  lash,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  from  the 
shoulders  of  their  sorely  tried  chief. 
The  president,  however,  felt  that  the 
heart  of  the  "plain  people"  was  with 
him,  lifting  him  on  its  ground  swell. 
When  the  history  of  Republican  faction 
fighting,  specially  in  the  senate,  during 
the  Lincoln  administration,  is  fully 
written,  it  will  reveal  a  curious  story. 
Never  did  diplomat  show  more  subtle 
tact  and  knowledge  of  men  than  did 
j  Lincoln  in  smoothing  the  bristles  of  op- 
I  position  and  winning  his  own  will.  Let 
a  single  instance  of  a  little  understood 
side  of  his  character  suffice. 

A  jealous  senatorial  majority  in  1863 
had  determined  to  drive  Secretary  Sew- 
ard from  his  portfolio  at  any  cost,  and 
irresistible  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  Mr.  Lincoln.  Much  as  he  valued 
Seward,  the  cordial  suDDort  of  the  senate 


was  stin  more  essential,  nere  was  a 
stump  to  plow  around,  to  use  his  fa- 
vorite metaphor.  Mr.  Chase,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  was  as  great  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  oligarchy  in  the  upper 
house  as  Seward  was  its  bete  noir.  Lin- 
coln demanded  and  received  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's resignation  and  forthwith  sent  for 
Mr.  Chase,  whom  he  also  asked  to  resign 
and  in  written  form  which  he  himself 
should  dictate.  The  putative  reason  as- 
signed by  the  great  financial  secretary 
was  Mr.  Seward's  resignation  and  his 
unwillingness  to  serve  in  an  adminis 
tration  with  that  Strong  right  arm  lop- 
ped off.  The  two  papers  were  shown  to 
Morton,  Wade  and  others  of  the  aston- 
ished coterie,  and  rather  than  have  Chase 
go  they  expressed  their  willingness  to 
yield  the  point  as  to  Seward.  So  Mr. 
Lincoln's  craft  disarmed  their  obstinacy 
and  saved  the  integrity  of  his  cabinet 
without  giving  offense  to  the  "conscript 
fathers,"  so  suavely  hoodwinked  by  this 
master  hand. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1864 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  cunning  in 
practical  politics  which  supplemented 
the  loftier  aspects  of  the  statesman  and 
the  patriot.  To  make  sure  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  was  the  native  state  of  Mc- 
Clellau,  and  which  seemed  very  doubt- 
ful, was  a  grave  problem.  At  a  conclave 
held  in  Washington  the  president  end- 
ed discussion  with  the  following  dic- 
tum: "Let  the  risht_  men,  soldiers  hot 
rrom  cue  battlefield  and  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, be  furloughed  home  by  the  thou- 
1  sands  for  the  week  preceding  election. 
One  of  these  missionaries  will  make 
more  votes  than  a  score  of  stump  speak- 
ers. But  the  president,"  he  continued, 
"must  not  be  known  as  privy  to  it,  nor 
must  it  be  an  order  from  the  war  de- 
partment. "  Assistant  War  Secretary 
Charles  A.  Dana  was  sent  to  General 
Meade's  headquarters  to  negotiate  this 
piece  of  finesse,  and  that  general  was 
very  unwillingly  persuaded  to  spare  his 
battalions.  But  Pennsylvania  went 
"Lincoln"  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. The  versatility  of  Lincoln,  master 
in  power  and  mental  resource  even  as 
political  juggler,  astonishes  the  mind. 
One  is  interested  in  such  incidents  main- 
ly as  they  blazon  his  complex  makeup 
and  wonders  that  a  man  so  equipped  on 
the  noblest  side  of  statesmanship  should 
have  had  these  lesser  gifts  of  the  work- 
ing politician,  an  endowment  rarely 
united  in  the  same  man. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  justly  given 
to  the  staff  of  great  lieutenants  in  coun- 
sil  and  camp  who  held  up  the  hands  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  genius  over- 
shadows them  all.  His  was  the  initiative 
of  all  great  measures,  his  the  power  to 
see  things  dissociated  from  party  or  tem- 
porary bias  in  luminous  perspectiva 
Stanton,  Seward,  Chase,  great  men  as 
they  were  and  of  domineering  wills, 
recognized  the  master,  who  had  them 
bitted  and  bridled,  yet  never  let  them  i 
feel  the  gall  of  the  curb,  so  firmly  gen- 
tle was  his  touch.   It  was  not  reallv  till 


the  last  year  of  Lincoln's  life,  the  year 
of  his  renomination,  that  there  was  a 
t'ujly  adequate  notion  abroad  in  the 
land,  however,  of  just  what  measure  of 
greatness  there  was  in  him.  But  that 
was  the  year  when  the  nation  made  a 
stock  taking  of  the  four  years,  posted 
the  ledger  and  struck  the  balance.  The 
sharp  cut,  salient  bigness  of  him,  cleav- 
ing upward  like  an  Alpine  peak,  stood 
out  monumental.  All  cloud  of  miscon- 
ception had  blown  away.  Men  could 
look  back  and  see  in  true  proportion  the 
president's  management  of  the  slavery 
question  as  in  its  threefold  relation,  a 
military,  political  and  international 
weapon.  The  emancipation  proclama- 
tion probably  saved  the  country.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  downright  step,  which 
stiffened  the  backbone  of  English  libera- 
tion, Earl  Russell  would  probably  have 
had  free  hand  to  have  smashed  the 
blockade.  So,  too,  Lincoln's  treatment 
of  the  "Trent"  incident,  of  the  Mexican 
imbroglio  and  of  the  other  great  exigen- 
cies which  rose  with  repeated  threat, 
shone  in  its  true  light.  Men  felt  that 
here  was  "a  man  sent  of  God"  when 
the  polling  booths  of  November,  1864, 
were  the  scene  of  the  most  important 
battle  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Lincoln  rose  greatly  to  occasion 
in  times  of  action.  In  rising  to  occasion 
in  fitness  of  speech  he  was  equally  sure. 
Scores  of  his  utterances  have  got  imbed- 
ded as  unwritten  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitution.  That,  for  example, 
where  he  spoke  of  this  country  as  one 
"where  every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
equal  with  every  other  man, "  is  a  lamp 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. At  least  two  of  his  utter- 
ances will  live,  while  the  speech  of  men 
endures,  among  the  greatest  monuments 
of  eloquence.  The  first  of  these  thought 
out  incidentally  within  a  few  hours  of 
delivery  and  only  269  words  long,  spo- 
ken at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield,  completely  dwarfs  every- 
thing similar  in  history.  The  simple 
Doric  phrases  were  elegy  and  trumpet 
blast.  They  are  ineff  aceably  chiseled  on 
the  world's  memory,  and  Edward 
Everett's  brilliant  oration  of  two  hours 
at  the  same  time  has  already  gone  to 
the  dust  heap.  So  Lincoln's  second  in 
augural  takes  rank  among  the  matchless 
things  of  human  speech,  the  becoming 
of  the  hour  and  the  man. 

Lincoln's  fame  has  broadened  and 
deepened  and  heightened  with  the  flight 
of  years.  Unlike  most  great  men,  he  in- 
spires love  equally  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration. "When  we  think  of  him  now,  it 
is  not  merely  the  figure  of  the  great 
statesman  and  the  savior  of  a  nation 
that  rises.  It  is  the  man  of  many  sor- 
rows, the  big  tender  heart  in  the  un- 
couth giant  frame,  the  intense  humani- 
ty of  him  that  sounds  the  magic  stop 
and  tells  why  Lincoln  is  Lincoln. 

G.  T.  Ferris. 
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Says   Executive    Trust    Is   Most  Com 

yelling    Motive    To   Duty 

Of   Officials. 

Faith  iii  humanity  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  good  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Lincoln"s  greatness.  Senator 
Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio,  declared  yes- 
terday at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Central  Young  Men's  '  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Garden  Theater. 

Senator  Fess  deplored  the  fact  that 
j  there  are  not  more  men  in  public  life 
I  who  desire  and  are  able  to  combine 
"with  the  sordidly  practical  the  moral 
soundness  that  characterized  the  great 
emancipator's  every   conscious   act." 

Men  in  public  office  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility, said  the  Ohio  legislator, 
but  no  trust  more  compelling  than  that 
of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  country — 
"the  first  principle1  of  honesty  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties." 
Tells  Source  Of  Lincoln's  Power. 
"I  have  made  a  lifelong  study  of 
Lincoln,"  the  speaker  said,  "but  it  re- 
mained for  Charles  A.  Dana  to  answer 
to  my  satisfaction  the  question,  What 
was  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  power?  My 
trip  to  New  York  to  consult  that  expert 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  Mr.  Dana  to  write 
life  of  Lincoln,  but  his  answer  to 
that  one  query  of  mine  was,  I  consider, 
ample  compensation  for  the   trip 

"  'His   ability   to   handle 
men,'   Mr.    Dana   answered. 

"The  more  I  thought  about  that  reply 
the  more  I  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Dana 
had  epitomized  the  answer  correctly, 
although  I  at  the  time  dissented  in  a 
measure  by  asking  Mr.  Dana  whether 
this  was  invariably  true  of  Lincoln. 
Cites  Case  Of  War  Secretary. 
"He  said  it  was,  even  regarding  the 
relations  of  Lincoln  and  his  blustering 
Secretary  of  War,  Stanton.  And  he 
cited  sufficient  proof  in  the  official  asso- 
ciations of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  his  contention  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

"Unlettered  and  untaught  almost,  one 
might  say,  Lincoln  was  the  master 
psychologist  of  a  century.  He  believed 
in  humanity  and  he  proved  that  he 
knew  humanity  as  few  men  ever  did 
know  it. 

"Illustrations  of  this  natural  accom- 
plishment of  Lincoln's  are  legion,  but 
none  is  more  definite  than  the  debating 
tour  he  made  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Douglas  compelled  attention  with  his 
wonderful  rhetoric  and  delivery.  Lin- 
coln, with  his  matchless  magnanimity, 
sound  logic  and  human  simplicity,  led 
his  hearers  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
His  inherent  humor  and  kindly  bearing 
were  as  natural  as  they  were  effective. 


control 


Attributes    Mastery    To    Reading. 

"Lincoln's  mastery  of  the  purest  Eng- 
lish ever  written"  Senator  Fess  at- 
tributed to  his  active  and  retentive 
mind  and  to  the  fact' that  while  he  read 
only  a  few  books  he  read  those  contain- 
ing the  best  English. 

"The  finest  short  speech  ever  written 
is  the  Gettysburg  Address,  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  The  best  example 
of  the  balanced  sentence  Lincoln  gave 
in  a  speech  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
introduced  by  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  of  all 
Lincoln's  literary  efforts,"  said  Sena- 
tor Fess,  "is  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress." 
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DR.  FE55  PAYS 


TO  ABE  LINCOLN 


Before   Great  Audience  in 

Victoria  Theater  Eminent 

Educator  Talks  of 

Emancipator. 


SIMPLICITY  HIS 

BEAUTIFUL  TRAIT 


He  Lived  for  the  People  and 

To  Please  Them  Met 

Death. 


"Our  citizenship  is  safe,  our  institu- 
tions perpetual  so  long  as  we  hold  up 
before  our  children  the  name  and  fame 
of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  scholarly  address  of 
President  Fess,  of  Antioch  university, 
at  the  Victoria  theater  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

The  "Humanity  of  Lincoln"  was  the 
topic  of  President  Fess'  address,  which, 
in  part,  follows: 

"No  sentiment  touches  the  human 
heart  s©  deeply  as  the  sentiment 
poured  out  in  memory  of  a  great  man. 
Lincoln  did  .not  come  to  the  height  of 
his  achievements  until  he  was  forty- 
nine  years  of  age.  It  is  true  he  had 
gone  to  congress  before  that,  but  he 
had  not  revealed  his  power  in  the  leg- 
islative chambers,  and  it  was  not  until 
1858,  when  he  made  an  address  in  the 
town  where  he  lived  that  he  became 
known  outside  his  own  state. 

"Soon  he  was  able  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world  as  the  great 
humanitarian.  By  one  side  he  was 
called  prophet  after  this  speech,  and  by 
the  other  side  he  was  stigmatized 
'revolutionist,'  and  the  thought  that 
made  the  whole  country  regard  him  in 
one  of  the  two  lights  was  the  simple 
Biblical  quotation,  'A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.'  That  sen- 
timent announced  Lincoln  as  a  prophet. 

"Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address, 
which  begins,  'Fondly  do  we  hope;  fer- 
vently do  we  pray  that  this  scourge  of 
war  may  pass  away,'  is  poetry  in  prose. 
His  Gettysburg  address  is  the  finest 
short  speech  in  the  whole  realm  of 
English  literature.  It  is  characterized 
as  such  by  the  British  academy  and  the 
British  museum. 

"It  was  the  poet,  Bryant,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  Cooper  Union 
and  lead  him  on  the  platform  on  that 
epoch-making  night. 

"The  audience  that  packed  the  hall 
hooted  and  jeered  when  his  ungainly 
figure  appeared,  but  when  he  had 
spoken  for  a  moment  or  so  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  his  fine  tenor  voice 
and  the  sizzling  of  the  gas  jets.  Then 
he  finished  in  a  turmoil  of  thunderous 
applause  and  Abe  Lincoln,  the  rail 
splitter,  was  called  the  greatest  man 
since  St.  Paul.  Lincoln  snatched  the 
presidency  that  night  from  Seward. 


The    Man's    Greatness. 

"Lincoln's  greatness  was  not  an  in- 
tellectual greatness.  It  was  his  won- 
derful humanity  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling men  that  this  understanding  of 
men  gave  him.  He  knew  how  to  utilize 
the  power  of  strong  men.  The  two 
qualities  that  constituted  his  human- 
ity were  his  humor  and  his  pathos.  A 
little  mesenger  boy  broke  into  one  of 
his  private  councils  one  time  in  tears. 
The  boy  had  been  dismissed  for  sleep- 
ing on  duty.  Lincoln  got  his  story  from 
him.  It  told  of  a  sick  chum  with  whom 
the  lad  had  been  siting  up  nights.  It 
contained  the  struggles  of  two  orphan 
boys  for  bread  in  a  world  of  grown 
competitors.  Lincoln  wrote  an  order 
for  the  boy  and  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  penned  it.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  term,  was  weeping  over  the 
troubles  of  a  little  twelve-year-old 
stranger. 

"His  humor  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
telegram  ,  to  the  pompous  General 
George  jMcClellan  when  that  man 
thought  he  was  not  being  given  enough 
latitude  in  his  command.  He  sent  a 
sarcastic  message  to  "Washington  in 
the  heat  of  his  irritation  at  being  in- 
terfered with  too  much,'  as  he  thought. 
It  read:  'To  His  Excellency,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Have  captured 
seven  cows.  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?'  Lincoln's  reply  was  simply: 
'George — Milk  'em.     Abe.' 

Was   Deeply   Religious. 

"His  faith  in  humanity  and  his  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  right  make  him  the 
increasing  shining  light  as  the  years 
pass. 

The  capital  city  of  Mississippi  was 
the  capital  city  of  Jeff  Davis.  The 
first  thing  that  greets  the  eye  of  the 
visitor  at  the  state  house  there  is  the 
bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"His  favorite  sayings,  'Let  us  rea- 
son together'  and  "In  a  multitude  of 
council  there  is  safety,'  and  'There  is 
no  one  so  great  that  the  common  heart 
is  not  greater,'  illustrate  his  character 
better  than  words  of  others  can.  Lin- 
coln was  the  most  profoundly  religious 
man  that  ever  sat  in  the  presidential 
chair.  He  once  said  when  asked  why 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  T 
think  more  deeply  upon  my  relations 
with  my  God  than  I  do  upon  all  other 
questions.'  He  referred  to  Deity  more 
than  any  other  president  has  and  re- 
garded him  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

"I  have  not  referred  to  him  as  an 
emancipator,  but  that  side  of  him  he 
settled  at  Mississippi  at  the  slave  mart 
when  he  said  as  a  boy,  'If  I  ever  get 
an  opportunity  to  hit  that  thing  I  will 
hit  it  hard.'  " 

"On  the  day  Lincoln  was  shot  he 
and  his  wife  were  riding  by  a  grave- 
yard. The  president  said:  'Mary,  I  am 
much  older  than  you,  and  I  will  proba- 
bly be  taken  first.  If  I  do,  please  have 
1  me  laid  in  a  little  quiet  place.'  That 
night  they  were  scheduled  to  attend  a 
theater  party.  Lincoln  was  tired  and 
his  wife  tried  to  persuade  him  not  to 
go.  He  replied:  'No,  the  papers  have 
announced  that  the  president  and  all 
the  cabinet  will  be  there,  and  if  I  don't 
go  the  people  will  be  disappointed.'  It 
was  his  love  of  the  people  that  was 
thus  responsible  for  his  death,  directly 
as  well  as  indirectly. 

His  Dying  Moments. 
1  "Then,  after  the  fatal  shot  had  come 
land  he  was  carried  across  the  street 
[and  laid  in  a  little  ten-by-twelve  room, 
while  the  anguished  and  stunned  peo- 
:ple  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
street,  Stanton,  who  had  been  for  so 
long  his  enemy,  stood  at  the  head  of 
1  the  bed,  around  which  the  other  cabi- 
net members  were  silently  gathered, 
and  said  as  the  great  soul  went  to 
«ternity,  'Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.' 
.Another  cabinet  member  who  had  at 
I'Srst  opposed  him  said,  'There  sleeps 
'She  mighiest  man  that  ever  ruled  a 
/nation.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Burkhart, 
who  was  to  have  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, Judge  McCann,  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  introduced  the  speakers. 
Attorney^  J.  Dayton  Clark  was  in- 
I  troduced'and  made  a  witty  but  strong 
Dlea  for  a  contribution   of  a  thousand 


Fess.   President 


dollars  from  the  audience,  $150  of 
which  is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
meeting  and  the  other  $850  to  be  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  fund  and 
added  to  the  joint  fund  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Miami  Valley  hospital  cam- 
paign. L.  G.  Reynolds  was  introduced 
and  read  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
Li^Bchs   of   Lincoln's   life.   . 
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rifield.   Dr.    "Well  3?. 

LincolnBelongs 
To  Our  Age, 
Dr.  FifieldSays 

The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Wendell 
Fifield,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  a 
sermon  on  the  subject  "The 
Spirit  of  Lincoln  in  '51,"  used 
the  text  Hebrews  xi:27,  "He 
endured  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible." 
Dr.  Fifield  said  in  part: 
"This  is  the  inevitable  text 
for  a  sermon  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. One  can  explain  his  life 
in  no  other  way  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  divine  inspiration 
that  is  here  stated. 

"One  of  Lincoln's  bitterest  po- 
litical enemies  said  at  the  end, 
'Now  he  belongs  'to  the  ages.' 
Certainly  he  belongs  to  our  age 
and  has  a  message  for  our  day. 
"This  message  is  not  prima- 
rily one  dealing  with  our  inter- 
national situation.  Though  it 
can  be  assun\ed  that  were  he 
here  today  he  would  say,  'A 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.' 

"His  primary  contribution, 
however,  is  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  democracy.  In  thus 
indicating  the  values  at  stake 
in  the  present  emergency  he 
makes  powerful  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  international 
crisis. 

"Many  qualities  which  made 
up  democracy  were  illustrated 
in  his  words  and  deeds.  The 
very  story  of  his  life  illustrates 
it.  It  could  not  have  happened 
anywhere  else. 

"We  discover  the  personal 
qualities  involved  in  democracy 
(qualities  which  we  so  greatly 
need  today)  in  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, the  courage  born  of  life's 
hard  experiences,  the  sympathy 
which  gives  life  faith  and 
strength. 

"We  learn  from  him  the  fact 
that  democracy  depends  basl 
cally  upon  faith  in  God.  When 
God  goes,  democracy  is  but  a 
shell  soon  to  collapse.  Lincoln 
summed  it  up  best  in  his  fa- 
mous Inaugural  Address,  'Intel- 
ligence, patriotism,  Christianity 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him 
who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
this  favored  land  are  still  com- 
petent to  adjust,  in  the  best 
way,  all  our  present  difficulty.' 
"This,  the  credo  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  the  hope  for  the 
future." 
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Hon.  Paul  Findley  of  Illinois  (Tribute)  Congressional  Record  May  19,  1966 


Raise  Him  Up  Again  and  All  of  Us 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  burial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  program  was  held  on 
Sunday,  May  2,  1965,  at  New  Salem  Vil- 
lage— Lincoln's  home  as  a  youth — dur- 
ing which  an  eloquent  Invocation  was 
,i,vred  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  O. 


Driscoll,  pastor  of  Our  Saviour  Church, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

This  eloquent  testimonial  belongs  high 
in  the  literature  of  Lincoln.  Here  is  the 
text: 

Tribute  to  Lincoln 
Who  dares  to  speak  the  name  of  God? 
We  do. 

God — Father — your  children  dare  it  and  do. 
And,  having  risked  this,  we  dare  even  more; 
We  ask  you  to  listen. 
We  demand  your  attention. 
Listen,  God, 

We  have  something  big  to  ask; 
Something  we  need, 
The  world  needs. 

Here  is  what  we  ask. 

When  men  begin  to  forget  you, 
Or  your  Son, 

(As  they  have  done  and  do) , 
We  know  you  have  ways  to  jog  their  memo- 
ries, 
To  make  them  remember. 

We  think  you  did  it  once  before, 
Some  hundred  years  ago  or  more. 

A  man  came  here. 

Somewhat  like  (now  be  patient,  God) 

Somewhat  like  your  Christ  he  was — 

To  be  sure,  as  a  tallow-candle  resembles  the 

sun — 
But  the  likeness,  was  there  all  right. 
Perhaps  we  didn't  know  it  then, 
But  now  we  do. 

A  log  cabin  was  his  Bethlehem. 

He  was  poor, 

When  we  call  him  a  redeemer, 

We  write   the  word  in  lower-case,   God,  in 

small  letters. 
But  he  was  a  redeemer. 
He  delivered  men  from  bondage, 
And  he  preached  malice   toward  none  and 

love  for  all, 
And  he,  too,  like  the  grain  of  wheat, 
Perished  that  a  harvest  could  be  reaped. 
The  dreams  he  forged  here  in  this  Nazareth 

on  the  Sangamon, 
Were  to  lead  him  to  his  Calvary  beside  the 

Potomac. 
On    the   hills   of   Gettysburg,   he  spoke  his 

Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
And  then  he  was  murdered  on  a  Friday  in 

Spring, 
(Strange,  strange  anniversary) , 
And  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

Tonight,  God,  we  ask  for  his  resurrection, 
Not  in  the  bones  and  flesh  that  knew  this 

land  before, 
But  raise  him  up  again. 
This  is  what  we  ask, 
(Your  forgetful  children  who  have  no  right 

to  ask). 
Let  him  live  again. 

Let  him  think,  and  love  and  speak  again 
In  every  mind  and  heart  and  mouth, 
That  prays  this  prayer. 
Let  him  think  and  love  and  speak  again, 
In  others,  too; 
In  all  men. 

They  say  he  walks  at  midnight,  God. 
Let  him  walk  in  aU  our  mornings 
And  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
And  in  our  evening's  coolness. 
Let  him  walk. 

Wherever  we  walk. 

Wherever  all  men  walk,  let  him  walk  again. 

Raise  him  up  again  in  all  of  us. 

This  is  what  we  ask, 

When  we  pray  for  his  resurrection. 

This  is  what  we  ask  of  you,  God, 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Amen. 


Finegan,    Thomas  E. 


"There  is  Something  Else  There" 

Walt  Whitman  once  said  of  Lincoln's  portraits : 

"  None  of  the  artists  or  pictures  has  caught  the  deep  though 
subtle  and  indirect  expression  oi  this  man's  iace.  There  is  some- 
thing else  there." 

This  "  something  else  "  which  has  escaped  the  trained  eye  and  touch 
of  the  artist  and  the  sKill  of  the  photographer  has  in  some  measure  escaped 
the  poet  and  the  essayist  and  the  orator  as  they  have  each  tried  mnumeraole 
times  in  the  last  htty-tour  years  to  solve  tne  riddle  of  the  lite  of  this 
"  supremely  great  and  good  man."  Book  after  book  has  come  from  the 
press,  poem  alter  poem  has  been  written,  and  literally  thousands  of 
addresses  and  orations  have  been  delivered,  all  in  the  eifort  to  get  at  the 
inderinable  something  which  set  him  apart  trom  his  tellows  ana  gave  him 
a  place  among  the  relatively  lew  conspicuously  great  characters  in  all 
human  history. 

As  we  ourselves  look  at  his  picture  today,  happily  so  familiar  to  many 
millions  of  Americans,  and  try  to  find  in  the  worn  and  kindly  face  a  glimpse 
of  the  invisible,  it  is  difficult  tor  us  to  believe,  enshrined  as  his  memory  is  in 
our  hearts,  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  doubted  his  leadership. 
And  yet,  no  president  of  the  United  States  perhaps  was  subject  to  greater 
criticism.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1860  little  known  outside  of  Illinois, 
without  apparent  capacity  to  handle  the  great  task  before  him,  amid  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of  his  enemies,  the  skepticism  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  the  trembling  concern  of  his  friends.  The  critics,  the  scoffers,  the 
doubters  are  now  long  gone.  The  whole  civilized  world  pays  homage  to 
the  man  who  was  equal  to  his  task.  "  You  can  not  see  the  mountain  near," 
and  so  the  lengthening  years  since  1865  have  given  us  approach  at  least  to 
a  realization  of  the  true  stature  of  the  man.  We  may  not  yet  know  him  as 
he  really  was,  but  from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the  other  we  love  him  for 
what  we  think  he  was.  More  than  that,  free  men  everywhere,  as  well  as 
men  struggling  for  freedom,  claim  him  as  one  of  their  own.    And 

"  Men  ages  yet  unborn  will  thrill  and  start 
With  pride  to  breathe  the  mighty  Lincoln's  name, 
That  to  all  men  doth  faith  ana  hope  impart." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  may  judge  a  nation  well  by  its  heroes, 
the  men  in  whom  it  sees  incarnated  its  ideas  and  ideals.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  America  should  be  judged  even  beyond  Washington  by 
Lincoln.  He  somehow  contained  within  himself  the  traits  common  to  us 
all.  He  was  our  great  composite  American.  And  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
judged  by  him,  it  can  safely  be  guided  today  by  the  memory  of  him. 

We  are  having  a  proud  part  in  the  settlement  of  a  great  question,  the 
greatest  perhaps  in  all  history  —  surely  the  greatest  which  has  stirred  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  civilized  mankind  since  Lincoln's  heroic  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  freedom  to  men.  Lincoln 
strove  to  preserve  just  and  orderly  government  among  men  and  to  give  all 
men  equal  rights  under  just  and  orderly  government.  We  have  fought  for 
nothing  more  than  that  in  this  great  war.  We  can  well  let  his  great  spirit 
guide  our  action  as  we  approach  the  peace.  Lincoln  had  a  keen  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  had  self-control,  he  had  humility,  he  had  courage,  he  had 
fidelity,  he  had  honesty,  he  had  human  kindness,  he  had  patience,  he  had  a 
singular  sense  of  justice,  and  above  all  he  had  faith,  faith  in  his  country, 
faith  in  his  countrymen,  and  sublime  faith  in  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
The  free  peoples  of  the  earth  now  earnestly  endeavoring  to  effect  a  just 
and  righteous  peace  as  they  search  the  history  of  men  and  nations  for 
guidance  will  not  overlook  him  who  was 

*     *     slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust. 
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A  former  Governor  of  New  York  State,  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  in  a  notable  address  on  Lincoln  once  said : 

I  wish  in  our  colleges,  and  wherever  young  men  are  trained, 
particularly  for  political  life,  that  there  could  be  a  course  in 
Lincoln.  I  wish  our  young  men  could  be  taken  through  the  long 
efforts  of  his  career,  I  wish  they  could  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  addresses  that  he  delivered,  I  wish  they 
could  get  in  closer  touch  with  that  remarkable  personality  and 
then  they  would  never  find  it  possible  to  take  a  low  or  sordid 
view  of  American  opportunity. 

In  this  statement  Justice  Hughes  was  no  doubt  voicing  indirectly  his 
own  sense  of  obligation  to  Lincoln.  No  man  can  rise  to  merited  prominence 
in  public  life  in  America  without  in  some  measure  making  Lincoln  a  part 
of  himself.  It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  to  say  to  teachers  and  pupils 
that  they  will  find  profit  in  the  study  of  his  career,  but  the  true  common- 
place can  rarely  be  too  often  repeated.  Lincoln  himself  dealt  much  with 
the  common  things  of  life,  but  he  often  got  uncommon  results  out  of  them. 
As  he  once  told  his  friends,  Lincoln  never  dismissed  a  new  thought  until  he 
could  bound  it  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  world  is  singulany  engaged 
in  these  days  in  bounding  great  thoughts.  Our  schools  exist  for  no  other 
purpose  than  this  —  the  correct  bounding  of  thoughts.  Let  us  renew  in 
our  schools  each  year  as  we  celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday  the  search  for  the 
"  something  else  "  hidden  in  his  kindly  face,  and  let  us  highly  resolve  anew 
as  we  face  the  trying  days  of  reconstruction,  to  employ  his  familiar  immor- 
tal words,  "  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Thomas  E.  Finegan 
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Finegan,   Gliomas  E. 


"There  is  Something  Else  There" 

Walt  Whitman  once  said  of  Lincoln's  portraits : 

-  "  None  of  the  artists  or  pictures  has  caught  the  deep  though 
subtle  and  indirect  expression  of  this  man's  face.  There  is  some- 
thing else  there." 

This  "  something  else  "  which  has  escaped  the  trained  eye  and  touch 
of  the  artist  and  the  skill  of  the  photographer  has  in  some  measure  escaped 
the  poet  and  the  essayist  and  the  orator  as  they  have  each  tried  innumerable 
times  in  the  last  fifty-four  years  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  life  of  this 
"  supremely  great  and  good  man."  Book  after  book  has  come  from  the 
press,  poem  after  poem  has  been  written,  and  literally  thousands  of 
addresses  and  orations  have  been  delivered,  all  in  the  effort  to  get  at  the 
indefinable  something  which  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows  and  gave  him 
a  place  among  the  relatively  few  conspicuously  great  characters  in  all 
human  history. 

As  we  ourselves  look  at  his  picture  today,  happily  so  familiar  to  many 
millions  of  Americans,  and  try  to  find  in  the  worn  and  kindly  face  a  glimpse 
of  the  invisible,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  enshrined  as  his  memory  is  in 
our  hearts,  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  doubted  his  leadership. 


And  yet,  no  president  of  the  United  States  perhaps  was  subject  to  greater 
criticism.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1860  little  known  outside  of  Illinois, 
without  apparent  capacity  to  handle  the  great  task  before  him,  amid  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of  his  enemies,  the  skepticism  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  the  trembling  concern  of  his  friends.  The  critics,  the  scoffers,  the 
doubters  are  now  long  gone.  The  whole  civilized  world  pays  homage  to 
the  man  who  was  equal  to  his  task.  "  You  can  not  see  the  mountain  near," 
and  so  the  lengthening  years  since  1865  have  given  us  approach  at  least  to 
a  realization  of  the  true  stature  of  the  man.  We  may  not  yet  know  him  as 
he  really  was,  but  from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the  other  we  love  him  for 
what  we  think  he  was.  More  than  that,  free  men  everywhere,  as  well  as 
men  struggling  for  freedom,  claim  him  as  one  of  their  own.     And 

"  Men  ages  yet  unborn  will  thrill  and  start 
With  pride  to  breathe  the  mighty  Lincoln's  name. 
That  to  all  men  doth  faith  and  hope  impart." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  may  judge  a  nation  well  by  its  heroes, 
the  men  in  whom  it  sees  incarnated  its  ideas  and  ideals.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  America  should  be  judged  even  beyond  Washington  by 
Lincoln.  He  somehow  contained  within  himself  the  traits  common  to  us 
all.  He  was  our  great  composite  American.  And  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
judged  by  him,  it  can  safely  be  guided  today  by  the  memory  of  him. 

We  are  having  a  proud  part  in  the  settlement  of  a  great  question,  the 
greatest  perhaps  in  all  history  —  surely  the  greatest  which  has  stirred  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  civilized  mankind  since  Lincoln's  heroic  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  freedom  to  men.  Lincoln 
strove  to  preserve  just  and  orderly  government  among  men  and  to  give  all 
men  equal  rights  under  just  and  orderly  government.  We  have  fought  for 
nothing  more  than  that  in  this  great  war.  We  can  well  let  his  great  spirit 
guide  our  action  as  we  approach  the  peace.  Lincoln  had  a  keen  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  had  self-control,  he  had  humility,  he  had  courage,  he  had 
fidelity,  he  had  honesty,  he  had  human  kindness,  he  had  patience,  he  had  a 
singular  sense  of  justice,  and  above  all  he  had  faith,  faith  in  his  country, 
faith  in  his  countrymen,  and  sublime  faith  in  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
The  free  peoples  of  the  earth  now  earnestly  endeavoring  to  effect  a  just 
and  righteous  peace  as  they  search  the  history  of  men  and  nations  for 
guidance  will  not  overlook  him  who  was 

*     *     slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust. 

A  former  Governor  of  New  York  State,  the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  in  a  notable  address  on  Lincoln  once  said : 

I  wish  in  our  colleges,  and  wherever  young  men  are  trained, 
particularly  for  political  life,  that  there  could  be  a  course  in 
Lincoln.  I  wish  our  young  men  could  be  taken  through  the  long 
efforts  of  his  career,  I  wish  they  could  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  addresses  that  he  delivered,  I  wish  they 
could  get  in  closer  touch  with  that  remarkable  personality  and 
then  they  would  never  find  it  possible  to  take  a  low  or  sordid 
view  of  American  opportunity. 

In  this  statement  Justice  Hughes  was  no  doubt  voicing  indirectly  his 
own  sense  of  obligation  to  Lincoln.  No  man  can  rise  to  merited  prominence 
in  public  life  in  America  without  in  some  measure  making  Lincoln  a  part 
of  himself.  It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  to  say  to  teachers  and  pupils 
that  they  will  find  profit  in  the  study  of  his  career,  but  the  true  common- 
place can  rarely  be  too  often  repeated.  Lincoln  himself  dealt  much  with 
the  common  things  of  life,  but  he  often  got  uncommon  results  out  of  them. 
As  he  once  told  his  friends,  Lincoln  never  dismissed  a  new  thought  until  he 
could  bound  it  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  world  is  singularly  engaged 
in  these  days  in  bounding  great  thoughts.  Our  schools  exist  for  no  other 
purpose  than  this  —  the  correct  bounding  of  thoughts.  Let  us  renew  in 
our  schools  each  year  as  we  celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday  the  search  for  the 
"  something  else  "  hidden  in  his  kindly  face,  and  let  us  highly  resolve  anew 
as  we  face  the  trying  days  of  reconstruction,  to  employ  his  familiar  immor- 
tal words,  "  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Thomas  E.  Finegan 
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Lincoln  Built 
Success  on 
Many  Failures 

Rabbi     Fink     in     Address     to 

Women  Stresses  Humanity 

of  Great  Emancipator 

"Abraham  Lincoln  built  his  success 
on  a  long  line  of  failures,"  Rabbi 
Joseph  L.  Fink  told  the  Republican 
Women's  club  of  PL'St  and  Second 
Assembly  Districts  yesterday  at  a 
Lincoln  luncheon  in  Hotel  Statler. 

"There  are  successes  that  go  with 
mediocrity,"  said  the  speaker,  "and 
there  are  failures  which  go  with 
supreme  genius." 

Rabbi  Fink  emphasized  the  tender- 
ness and  kindness  of  heart  which 
characterized  Lincoln,  and  made  him 
beloved  and  revered  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America."  Stones  of  his  great 
heart  are  legion,"  he  said.  "He  grieved 
for  soldiers  killed  in  the  enemies'  line 
as  deeply  as  for  those  who  met  death 
in  his  own  army.  In  his  death,  he 
represents  mankind  without  the  re- 
strictions of  race  or  religion,  the 
epitome  of  patriotism  plus  humanity. 
And  how  greatly  we  need  that  spirit 
of  his  today." 

Miss  Alice  Doyle,  president  of  the 
club,  introduced  officers  and  chair- 
men of  committees. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Eckel,  chairman  of  the 
music,  presented  Joseph  Phillips,  bari- 
tone, in  two  groups  of  songs  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Ethyol  McMullen  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  Seymour  read  an  orig- 
inal poem  on  the  Lincoln  monument 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Doyle  said  that  the  club  has 
endorsed  Mrs.  James  Blakeslee  and 
Mrs.  Bertha  P.  Roetter  for  state  com- 
mittee women  in  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond assembly  districts.  She  also  an- 
nounced an  early  spring  card  party 
to  be  given  by  the  club  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  742  Dela- 
ware avenue. 

Among  the  prominent  Republican 
men  present  at  yesterday's  meeting 
were:  Judge  Patrick  J.  Keeler,  As- 
semblyman William  L.  Marcy  jr., 
Samuel  Dickey,  Lawrence  Welch, 
Frank  Gugino,  Jacob  L.  Davis, 


( 
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tails  Liiituin 
Living  Ideal 
For  Our  Youth 

Dr.  Finley  Criticizes 
Parent  Who  Limits  His 
Child's  Aspirations 


Declaring  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  education  of  youth  is  suf- 
fering from  overemphasis,  "as  one 
of  our  prominent  college  professors 
has  said,"  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  told 
an  audience  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences  yesterday 
afternoon  that  he  does  believe  in 
self-emphasis  linked  with  self-dis- 
cipline as  a  desirable  factor  in  the 
education  of  youth. 

Dr.  Finley  pointed  to  Lincoln  as 
the  best  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  such  a  principle  and 
declared  that  Lincoln's  message  to 
the  world  was  that  education  is 
chiefly  self-education  and  should  be 
continued  through  life. 

He  scored  the  type  of  parent  who 
says  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
Lincoln  is  good  enough  for  his  child. 

"If  children  had  the  interest  to 
do  as  Lincoln  did,"  he  said,  "they 


would  not  need  the  inflaming  influ-   pushing     them 
ence    of   parents    and1  teachers    in   channels." 
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FINDS  IN  LINCOLN 
KEYTOEDUCATION 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  Says  Secret 

Lay  in  His  Ability  to  Learn 

All  His  Life. 


LINCOLN'S     OWN     ACCOUNT 


He      "Bounded"     a     Thought     and 

Memorized   Euclid  to   Find  Out 

What  'Demonstrate'   Meant. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
SPRINGFIELD.  111.,  Feb.  12.— The 
116th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  celebrated  here  today 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  of  the 
old  State  Capitol  where  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered his  famous  "House  Divided" 
speech.  An  address  on  "the  education 
Abraham  Lincoln"  was  delivered  by. 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  New  Tdrk. 

After  quoting-  Lincoln's  own  brief 
statement  on  his  education.  Dr.  Finley 
told  of  an  interview  Dr.  John  C.  Gulli- 
ver, President  of  Knox  College,  had  with 
Lincoln  which  Dr.  Gulliver  had  record- 
I  ed  as  follows : 

j  "  'I  want  very  much  to  know,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  how  you  got  this  unusual  power 
of  putting  things.  It  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  education.  No  man  has  it  by 
nature  alone.  What  has  your  education 
been  ?'  ^ 

"  'Well,    as    to    education,    the    news- 
papers    are     correct— I    never    went    to 
school  more  than  twelve  months  in  my 
life.     But,  as  you  say,  this  must  be  a 
product  of  culture  in  some  form.    I  have 
been  putting  the  question  you  asked  me 
to  myself,  while  you  have  been  talking. 
I  can  say  this,  that  among  my  earliest 
recollections   I    remember   how,    when   a 
mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when 
anyoc-cly  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could 
not  understand.     I  don't  think  I  ever  got 
angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life.     But 
that  always   disturbed  my  temper,   and 
has   ever  since.     I  can  remember  going 
to  my  littleabedroom.   after  hearing  the 
neighbors   talk   of  an   evening   with   my 
father,   and   spending  no   small  part  of 
the    night    walking    up    and    down    and 
trying  to  make  out  the   exact  meaning 
of  some,  of  their,   to   me,    dark   sayings. 
I  could   not  sleep,   though   I   often   tried 
{&  whe"  J  J5«*  °"  such  a  hunt  after  an 
hnf^W  1had  °fueht  lt-  an^  when  I 
unt  S  T   h» S8*3  SOt A  *■ wa s  not  satisfied 
?£l}\    t  hiad,  reP?ated    it   over   and   over 
until    I    had    put    it    in    language    plain 
enough  as  I  thought  for  any  boy  I  knew  i 
to  comprehend.     This  was  a  kind  of  pa 3 

me"  fo"rhT  ™;  and  lt  haa  since  stuclf  bv 
me;   for  I   am  never  easy  now,   when   I 


I    have 


for 


fm    handling      a      thought     ♦•. 

character?/^  VOnat  account*  for  the 
SDfprii..,      h  ,J0U       observe       in       mv 

I-ethert'efo're -e'h    X    put    thc    things    to" 

its  disciXed  strong  pe,?lanence,  and 
always  availahfo  nftb-  alway«  ready, 
highest   possesion    n/Vu  •aPrfctous-the 

Ipct.    But   let   m      ■    ?     V??    ,luilla"    intel- 

education    I   had     wwi-,    t      of  J1    blt   of 

honesty  to  mention      it.      a™   bound   in 

,  that  I  underltnnl?  4       thou.§*t,  at  first, 

became  saSsfied  tn^,?e^ine,*but  soon 
I  to  myself,    -What  do   r  ri        P0t    J  said 

onstrate.  more  than  JlJ0  TWhen  l  £em' 
.  prove*    Hni>r   a ™       ,  when  l  reasori^.nd 

from  in?o«ier  nroodrfnr°nStrat!on    W& 

iter's  D'ictionarvPr°That  „Tf lllt,ed  ^eb- 
i  proof,       "proof    hpvii          d    of   certain 

doubt;"    but    I     b    'w    !     PO^i^lity     of 

the  dictionaries  and  book,  c°fnsulted  all 
■  I  could  find,  but  with  L°fKrf/erence 
suits.    Tou   mffWi.        „no    better    re- 

i  jfcsar  iSs-'Sff PE£S«"  tss f 

»    Springf^     went    hn„imy  ?ituaUon 

there  until  f  could "'  :,  V  ' ,f;  anc1  stayed 
»n  the  six  bool  nf  r,.';-',  ^Position* 
(then     found  °-i,       J.'d    at   sight.    I 

|fij»f.  and  went  blc^to  n^'stul 
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